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ABSTRACT 
A LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT MODEL 
TO EMPOWER MINISTERS 


IN TRAINING 


by 


La-Tonia Bonita Jackson 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


Mentors 
H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., D.Min. 


Ivan Douglas Hicks, Ph.D. 
Lester A. McCorn, D.Min. 


This project was designed to assess attitudinal change and evaluate the effectiveness of 
those serving in ministry at Convent Avenue Baptist Church in Harlem, New York. The 
researcher hypothesized that formal training based on the servant leadership model would 
empower project participants to serve more effectively. The researcher employed a 
qualitative research analysis through pre and post surveys, focus group discussions, 
workshops and review of sample Minister-in-Training programs. The extrapolated data 
suggests attitudinal change and increased knowledge. At the completion of the project a 
Ministers in Training Manual will be created for future implementation at Convent 


Avenue Baptist Church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Statement of the Problem 


At a meeting in Raleigh, North Carolina in the summer of 2012, half a dozen 
ministers came together under the coordination of Dr. Martha Simmons to visit with Dr. 
Gardner C. Taylor. One minister recalled the way Dr. Taylor prayed with him after the 
death of his sister in a train accident. Another remembered reading Dr. Taylor’s books 
about pastoring and preaching “to learn all the things they didn’t teach at Harvard 
Divinity School.” A third recounted Dr. Taylor’s lesson in humility, “Don’t get so excited 
about yourself.” After half an hour, having consumed as much energy and concentration 
as Dr. Taylor could summon, the visit closed with one of his favorite hymns, “It is Well 
with My Soul.” 

Who will stand in the shoes of Dr. Taylor with a heart of service and teach 
ministers how to lead? Who will be the voice for social justice and sound the trumpet all 
the while, not thinking of him or herself more highly than one ought? Who would have 
mentored these preachers if there were no mothers and fathers in ministry, such as 
Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, William Augustus Jones, Samuel Proctor and Ella Pearson 
Mitchell? The church is called to be a conduit for change and a catalyst for preparation. 


Samuel Freedman, “A Lion of the Pulpit, Aging Now, Has a Message for New Generations,” 
New York Times (December 31, 2011) http://www.nytimes.com/201 1/12/3 1/us/gardner-c-taylor-ministers- 
to-generations-to-come.html (accessed April 12, 2012). 


The researcher addresses the need for a servant leadership development model for 
associate ministers. The church must provide the means for one to fully embrace and 
engage in his or her call. The six chapters within the scope of this doctoral thesis will 
examine the development of a leadership model for those new to ministry to empower 
and equip them for service. As a result of this project, a leadership development manual 
shall be established for associate ministers at Convent Avenue Baptist Church. 

In chapter one, the spiritual journey is explored through the lens of church 
involvement, ministry development and life lessons situated within the urban context. 
Throughout this project, trials and triumphs are shared. Chapter one denotes the hand of 
God upon each leadership opportunity in preparation for ministry. Because of noted 
experiences, research efforts focus on leadership development of associate ministers for 
ministry. The first chapter also details the local context Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
in Harlem, New York. 

In chapter two, exploration of literature on leadership development addresses the 
need for more scholarship affiliated with Christian principles. Critiquing the literary 
works of authors such as Bell Hooks, Cleophus LaRue, Agwaybile, Brian Blount, and 
Samuel Proctor contribute to the study of leadership development and challenge the 
status quo for ministerial leaders. 

Chapter three sets the platform of theoretical foundations and basis of this 
doctoral work. This foundational section is inclusive of servant leadership theory and 
principles of Womanist theology and God’s salvific role in the development of leaders. 
These theoretical foundations allow one to glean a greater sense of understanding from 


the perspectives affiliated with credible sources. 


Chapter four identifies the methodology utilized as the basis for the framework of 
this doctoral project. A qualitative approach was utilized to analyze all the data for the 
implementation and assessment of the project. The hypothesis, based on the servant 
leadership theory, is that ministers would be more effective in ministry if empowered 
through leadership training and mentoring to serve. Data collection occurred by creating 
a focus group who participated in surveying associate ministers, five workshop classes 
who wrote reflections, interviews, informal and formal observations, and sampling other 
Ministry-in Training (MIT) training manuals. Results were coded, read and reread to 
establish common themes. Utilization of the data gleaned was used to re construct a five 
week session. 

Chapter five gives an account of the findings and results of this model of ministry 
acquired through field experience and data collection. The information gathered 
demonstrated relevance of the presuppositions and hypothesis by the researcher about 
creating a leadership development model to implement at Convent Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

Chapter six offers reflections, challenges and next steps of this doctoral project. 
Providing concluding learning principles from the information gleaned will assist in 
leadership development strategies amongst peers. The researcher candidly discloses 


challenges experienced and outlines next steps for future implementation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


La-Tonia Bonita Middleton — Jackson was born in Harlem, New York in 1971 to 
North Carolina native Bonita Robinson and Kenneth Middleton, a native of Jamaica. The 
middle child of this union, she has two siblings, Faith and Kim. Her spiritual journey 
began at the age of five through her participation in the children’s choir and membership 
with the Girl Scouts of America at Convent Avenue Baptist Church in Harlem. At the age 
of seven she dedicated her life to the Lord, recognizing an unusual call setting her life to 
serve the Lord. She went on to continue to dedicate her gifts and talents to her local 
congregation and maintained a life of continued service to God. Her God-reflective 
moments have shaped her faith and given La-Tonia an opportunity to mature as a 
Christian who has struggled and triumphed against adversity and also experienced the 


blessings of abundant opportunity and grace. 


Spiritual Autobiography 


Leader of the Pack 


At the news of La Tonia’s decision, her mother ran downstairs with tears in her 
eyes and hugged her exclaiming, “I’m so proud of you.” Her mother was elated about La- 


Tonia’s decision to give her life to Christ. The joyful little seven-year old African 


American girl was encouraged to remain faithful to her decision and to follow through 
with the discipleship classes needed to prepare her for Baptism. It was not until she 
arrived at home that she learned that her innate response to the invitation to discipleship 
was deemed “out of order” by her grandmother. La-Tonia’s heart dropped when she 
overheard her grandmother tell her mother, “Faith should’ ve been the initial person to 
join because she was older.” As a result, La-Tonia was asked to hold off on her baptism 
until her eldest sister was fellowshipped into the church. La-Tonia’s God-inspired 
revelation was relegated to a “wait your tur” moment. 

La-Tonia knew that her grandmother loved and cherished her and didn’t wish to 
intentionally hurt her. She later realized that Nana was concerned about Faith feeling 
pushed to the side. Yet, she often found herself being held back or placed on hold until 
her eldest sister could catch up and take the lead as her grandmother wanted. La-Tonia 
believes that the decision was made to help shape and mold her sister however; she also 
believes that it was to her detriment. She understood early in life that she was different 
from her siblings. Not better, just different. In many ways she has always felt like an 
adopted child. It has been difficult to shake the idea of belonging to the wrong family, of 
being a stranger in a foreign land. 

Throughout La-Tonia’s childhood she continued to “come out from among them” 
and to serve in leadership capacities within the children and youth ministries. She was 
recognized as a leader by her pastors, the late Rev. Dr. Mannie L. Wilson and the late 
Rev. Dr. Clarence P. Grant. La-Tonia was invited to represent her congregation at 
numerous denominational gatherings, including Lott Carey, American Baptist Churches 


and youth councils. She also held leadership positions in choirs and Baptist Youth 


Fellowships. It was at Convent Avenue Baptist Church that La-Tonia’s leadership skills 


were identified and where the Lord began to groom her for ministry. 


Candy Girl 


During her formative years, La-Tonia was educated mostly in New York City’s 
private schools where her spiritual beliefs were fortified. She can remember sitting 
around the dining room table with her mother and sisters doing homework while her 
grandparents watched television. Her mother was giving Faith direction with her 
homework. La-Tonia was anxious to finish her assignment; she waited until her mother 
had finished working with Faith, chiming in, “Mommy can you show me how to do 
this?” Her mother turned to her saying, “I’m busy, you can do it yourself.” Confused and 
in tears La-Tonia stormed out of the room. Her grandmother followed her into the living 
room and began to console her brokenness. La-Tonia admitted that she felt the strain 
between herself and her mother and she didn’t know why. She could tell that her mother 
did not like her. Her grandmother reassured her that this was not true and that because her 
mother was able to see La-Tonia’s strength and independence, she just didn’t believe that 
La-Tonia needed help in the same ways that her sisters did. 

This was the beginning of the strange relationship that existed between La-Tonia 
and her mother. Her mother often told her that she was different or thought she was better 
than others, which kept La-Tonia at a distance. Feelings of isolation and loneliness began 
to set.in. La-Tonia often felt like an unwelcome stranger in her home. Although she had a 
close relationship with her younger sister, she recognized that her eldest sister was at 


times dismissive and other times protective. 


Never really taking the time to figure out why, La-Tonia summed up her 
mistreatment as a way her mother could get back at her father. It was a way to punish 
him, because her dad had returned from service and asked to take La-Tonia to come and 
live with him. To this day, La-Tonia is unclear about whether her mother was most hurt 
by the fact that her dad came back and only asked for her, or the fact the La-Tonia said 
that she did want to live with him if given the choice. Surely, this drove a wedge between 
La-Tonia and her eldest sibling. Whenever an issue arose or there was a 
misunderstanding between their parents, the children heard their mother’s bitter tirades 
about never splitting up her children and who did their father think he was calling La- 
Tonia his favorite. Unfamiliar with bitter divorcees who still loved one another, La-Tonia 
never understood her mother’s deep contempt for her father. All she knew was that she 
was the recipient of that contempt and she developed walls to guard herself from unjust 
mistreatment. La-Tonia developed an interesting relationship with her grandfather, Mr. 


Robinson who was a father figure and served as a protector, confidant and guardian. 
Dangers Seen and Unseen 


While attending Our Lady of Lords ‘private school in fourth grade, La-Tonia 
quickly formed a level of independence. She was taught how to travel, how to pay 
attention to her surroundings and to be mindful of strangers when departing and arriving 
back home. In order to attend Our Lady of Lords, she and her two sisters, Faith and Kim, 
rose at 5:00 A.M. to catch the 19 bus. Escorted by their grandfather, they traveled at 6:00 


A.M. to Third Avenue where they transferred to a second bus which took them directly to 


the school. They arrived by 8:30 A.M., after the two and a half hour commute by bus. 
The train would have taken less than an hour. 

This was their daily routine for eleven months. It wasn’t until summer was 
approaching that Faith felt like it was OK to disobey her mother and take the train. La- 
Tonia remembers the day like it was yesterday. On the bus headed to the 19 bus 
line Faith advised her sisters to get off at the next stop to take the train. At this point, La- 
Tonia and her sisters had lived in New York City their whole lives and never rode the 
train; it was not allowed. Devastated, La-Tonia asked, “What do you mean, take the 
train?” Before she could reason with Faith they exited the bus from the back. La-Tonia 
stood there asking, “What are you doing? You know that we are not allowed to take the 
train.” Confused and angry to be put in this position, La-Tonia tried to reason quickly. 
Kim wouldn’t go without her, but Faith was already walking ahead with her friend 
Melanie Panell. La-Tonia said to herself, “If I leave her Ill be in trouble, we’re never 
supposed to split up.” Disturbed by the magnitude of the decision, La-Tonia followed her 
sister and they took the train the rest of the way home. While on the crowded train full of 
children from school La-Tonia remembers telling her sisters, “Make sure you stay away 
from the doors.” Faith and her friends found La-Tonia’s unsettled remarks entertaining. 

La-Tonia couldn’t explain it; she just had an unsettling feeling about this 
decision and knew that they should stay away from the doors. Melanie stood against the 
door talking to Faith about cheerleading and boys. As the train departed from the station 
we could see buildings and parks. In an instant the door that Melanie was leaning against 
flew open. La-Tonia jumped up to try and catch her and missed. Faith grabbed her arm 


and pulled her back into the train. Melanie’s sister and my sister Kim stood in shock! 


Suddenly, La Tonia’s reservations about taking the train were no longer funny. La Tonia 
ran home and told her grandparents what had transpired. From that time forward, she and 
her sisters only attended schools that were in the city. 

La Tonia attended Campus high school in Harlem. It was at the age of fifteen in 
July 1986 that she was the victim of a DUI car accident. As a result, her left fibula was 
broken and she wore a full leg cast for six months. Her August sweet sixteen-birthday 
soiree was tainted and she felt that her sophomore year of high school would be 
unbearable. Although young, La-Tonia cherished her independence and ability to take 
control of her life. It was during this time that her secret was revealed: she wrestled with 
negative self image. As a result of her accident, her mother learned that La Tonia wasn’t 
happy with herself. 

The paramedics revealed that La Tonia’s layered clothing had actually protected 
her toes from being crushed. As her mother sought more information, she learned that La- 
Tonia layered her clothing every day, overate, bought pills to develop her muscles, and 
drank shakes to gain weight because she was unhappy being so small. She had been 
ridiculed for years about being tiny, slim, bony and top heavy. Before La Tonia 
recognized it, she had slipped into depression and no one knew. Now, she was not only 
too small, but she was incapacitated and unable to hide behind the layers of clothing that 
hid her tiny frame. 

La Tonia’s loss of independence left her empty. Her unhappiness became even 
more critical when her mother decided to try and better their relationship. Attempting to 
be playful, her mom wanted to wrestle. La-Tonia sat on the couch watching television, 


uninterested in playing tag team wrestling. The sound of the crack still resounds in her 


10 


ears and the remnant of pain is still in her body when she remembers her mother bringing 
her full weight down on La-Tonia’s mending leg. La-Tonia rolled off of the couch and 
onto the floor crying out in pain. Her mother had just broken her leg in the same location! 
She remembers the hush that blanketed the room as her sisters stood still in disbelief. Her 
mother cried out exclaiming, “Oh my God, I’m so sorry.” La-Tonia cried for someone to 
call the paramedics. The next voices she heard were her grandparents, who were enraged 
by her mother’s carelessness. Granddaddy carried her out to the ambulance. 

At the age of sixteen, La-Tonia began to put on weight. In the summer she and her 
sister, Kim, worked at St. Marks Methodist Church as a summer camp counselors. Her 
grandfather, even though La-Tonia was sixteen, walked them to work. He followed 
behind the girls to make sure that the four block journey occurred safely. This summer 
morning he chose not to follow. Just as they approached the church, an inconspicuous 
gentleman approached them, pushed La-Tonia against the wall, showed her his gun and 
demanded her jewelry. She refused ‘to give it to him and yelled to her sister to run. As 
they took off around the corner into a crowd of children and other counselors, the male 
who pursued them turned back and ran away. The police were called and a report was 
filed, but no assailant was found and La-Tonia was scolded for wearing flashy jewelry * 
and for not giving him her earthly treasures! 

The next morning, their grandfather followed them on their walk to work. The 
thief attempted to approach them again. The girls’ grandfather approached the assailant 
with a cane in one hand and a leashed German shepherd in the other. Creating a scene, 
the man ran away and did not return. La-Tonia saw that God was always watching and 


protecting. 
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Lions and Tigers and Bears, Oh My! 


Upon arrival at Morgan State University La-Tonia fell into depression, feeling 
lost and alone. La-Tonia didn’t like her family but felt insecure being so far away and did 
not think she would be able to survive in a place where she was left to fend for herself. 
Faces resembled hers, but the hearts of her new peers appeared far from God. La-Tonia 
found herself in the midst of a sexual revolution and confusion as young adults tried to 
self-identify and establish social inclusion while asserting new independence. At the 
onset, La-Tonia found herself counseling friends who came to college for an education 
but graduated into womanhood before they were ready. Many became devastated and lost 
as a result of poor decision-making. Interestingly enough, amidst these people is where 
La-Tonia first experienced the Holy Spirit through the gift of tongues. 

Instantly; La-Tonia was drawn to clubs that bore a semblance to Christ. She 
joined the modern dance ensemble and became a principal dancer. The Morgan State 
University modern dance ensemble enjoyed dancing to old Negro spirituals, 
contemporary gospel and African drums. La-Tonia found freedom to worship God in 
spirit and truth through dance but felt otherwise confined throughout the campus. La- 
Tonia also joined and was invited to participate in the touring section of the nationally 
acclaimed Gospel Choir of Morgan State University under the direction of Dr. Nathan 
Carter. The Morgan State University choir visited Dr. Harold Carter’s church in 
Maryland for a concert. In this service Liz Norman sang “The Lord Be Praised.” This 
signature prayer song to the Lord is what nestled La-Tonia’s soul into a union with the 


Holy Spirit where she no longer knew where she was or what she was doing. Before she 


12 


knew it, she was engaged in this prayer language that she could not control and did not 
understand. This was the beginning of her end at Morgan State University. 

Like most, La-Tonia attended the Greek Fest held in Philadelphia her freshman 
year. She and her girlfriends jumped in her car and drove down. They split the cost of 
gas, tolls and hotel fees. It was going to be a wonderful time and they learned they had 
lucked out because they were housed in the same hotel as BBD, Queen Latifah and D- 
Nice. She remembers the evening so clearly. They arrived early at the Coliseum to 
purchase tickets before the concert sold out. As ticket holders started to line up and it was 
obvious that there was some confusion at the door. Out of greed, the promoters decided 
to allow those without tickets to pay at the door and those who already had tickets were 
left outside awaiting entry. Twenty minutes before the concert was scheduled to begin, an 
announcement rang through the crowd that the venue was full to capacity and only 100 
more could be let in. Before La-Tonia knew it, her body began to sway and her feet were 
no longer solidly planted on the ground. Chants of “that ain’t right,” and “we’ve been 
standing here for hours” began to sing in the air. The crowd from the back began to push 
into the Coliseum which was lined with glass walls. She was thrown into the glass door 
and the steel bar began to press against her chest. La-Tonia just knew that this was her 
end, she couldn’t catch her breath, everyone was twice her size and she had no leverage 
to guard herself. Surely, it was God who guarded La-Tonia in a sea of angry, irrational 
African American teenagers determined to gain entry. Her guard reached down, found 
her hand and pulled her into the arena. La-Tonia’s friend passed out from exhaustion and 
was nearly trampled. They sat in the safety of the security office and allowed the mayhem 


to pass. They were OK but it could have gone differently. 
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The next weekend on a visit home, La-Tonia was still shaken by the experience. 
When her grandmother asked how school was, La-Tonia replied, “it’s OK, nothing new 
to report.” Her grandmother looked at her and asked her to sit down. Grandma Robinson 
told La Tonia about a dream she had about her last weekend. She described the entire 
event exactly, except the ending was a little different. She said, “I saw you and you were 
anchored against a steel bar that was across your chest. You couldn’t breathe and ended 
up going through the glass door. You died! It felt so real.” She went on to say that her 
sister Claudia came to her in the dream. Grandma Robinson asked, “Why are you here?” 
and Claudia explained, “I’ve come to take La-Tonia home, it’s time.” Grandma Robinson 
said, “I jumped up out of my bed, got on my knees and began to pray. I prayed that God 
would spare you, that he would give you another chance, that he would send his angel of 
protection to guard you and that no harm would come.” She said, “I prayed all night.” La 
Tonia initially thought that someone had shared with her grandmother the events of that 
past weekend. But, as time went on and she began to sit and talk with Grandma Robinson 
about life, she learned that her grandmother was gifted and discerning in ways 
unimaginable. La-Tonia, realizing that her life had been spared, began to seek God for 
her purpose. 

The summer of her sophomore year La-Tonia chose to attend summer school. Her 
mother was uncomfortable with this decision, but La Tonia’s rationale was to take two 
courses during the summer to lessen her fall semester load so she could work part-time. 
La-Tonia’s mother allowed her to live with her friend’s family. Sheree JJ was a 
friend that La-Tonia had met the summer prior to attending Morgan at Lott Carey Youth 


Convocation. Sheree and her family were residents of Baltimore and welcomed La-Tonia 
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to come and live with them to free her from paying room and board. Little did La-Tonia 
know that this summer would be the last time she would see Sheree and her family. 

La-Tonia was quickly ingrained into the family and shared a bedroom with Sheree 
(the middle sibling). Like La-Tonia, Sheree had two sisters, was raised in a single family 
home and was a sophomore in college. Sheree’s eldest sister Shanice was married to a 
man in the military, Anthony. They had a beautiful baby girl and another on the way. 
Sheree’s younger sister is Kenya. In June, the family took a trip to North Carolina and 
invited Rodney, Sheree’s boyfriend, and La-Tonia to join them. The group visited 
Sheree’s eldest sister and family at Fort Bragg. It was a quiet but large base. While there 
La-Tonia learned that Shanice’s husband Anthony was abusive mentally, physically and 
verbally. She witnessed unkind things he said to his wife in front of friends and family. 
He had expectations that his wife would cook, clean and service him regardless of his 
actions or the level of disrespect he showed. He had no problem advising everyone that 
this was the way it was. After even one day, it became uncomfortable for La-Tonia to be 
in his presence. He often gave her unwarranted compliments as he disparaged his wife. 
Anthony became overly interested in La-Tonia and Shanice ignored it like it was just as 
normal as him taking on a new hobby. 

La-Tonia felt like she was stuck between a rock and a hard place. She wanted to 
go back to Maryland. There were incidents where she would awake and he would be 
standing over her staring as she slept. This took place while she shared a bed with Kenya 
in the living room and his wife was no more than five feet away in the kitchen. La-Tonia 
often removed herself from the scenario by stepping outside because she could discern 


his motives. As he passed, her he swept her leg or arm. He stared at her often and tried to 


1S 


corner her in rooms or in the hallway. La-Tonia believes that Anthony definitely loved to 
cheat, but he loved the hunt, the chase and the fear he induced in women more than the 
actual cheating. Anthony had no respect for his wife and even less respect for himself. 
One evening La-Tonia decided to walk the dog while the family played board 
games. Fifteen minutes after she departed, Anthony snuck up and surprised her. Nervous 
and a bit anxious, she questioned why he was not with his family. As La-Tonia continued 
walking, now frazzled and trying to get back to the house, Anthony began trying to kiss 
her, groping and pulling her face to his. They passed families who were outside 
barbecuing in front of their homes. La-Tonia called to them for help. They ignored her as 
Anthony laughed and made it appear to be a joke. La-Tonia threatened to call the police 
and he threatened to hurt his baby girl if she did. He demanded that she show him 
affection. He assured her no one would believe her story. He was a decorated soldier. 
Too much time had gone by. They were now on dark streets where no one was 
out and she didn’t know where she was. La-Tonia wondered what the family would be 
thinking and whether they would come looking. When Anthony finally decided to lead 
her back to the home everyone was outside panicking. He pretended that all was well but 
Sheree could see the terror on La-Tonia’s face. She knew her friend well and could tell 
that something was wrong. The pink elephant in the room was now red because no one 
wanted to or dared to ask Anthony where he had been, what was wrong, or why he had 
been gone so long. Rodney decided he had to ask, so the next morning he took a walk 
with La-Tonia and asked her what happened. La-Tonia told him everything but out of 
fear asked him not to say a word. La-Tonia didn’t want to cause of trouble. Nor did she 


want her family or her father, who was stationed in Maryland at the time, to know. 
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La-Tonia promised herself that she would not put herself in any more situations 
where he could gain access to her. Rodney expressed certainty that this would not be the 
only time and he apologized profusely for not keeping a closer eye on Anthony. He 
advised La-Tonia to stay close to Kenya and him. Confused and angry, La-Tonia never 
talked about it again until August. The family was back in Maryland. Summer school had 
gone well and the fall semester was on the horizon. Shanice and her family decided to 
come up to Maryland for a week to visit before school was back in session. Sheree and 
Kenya were now sharing a room and La-Tonia had an adjacent room to herself. There 
was literally nowhere for Shanice’s family to stay other than the living room. Sheree’s 
mother recommended they stay with Anthony’s brother or in a hotel. Shanice decided 
they would stay in the living room on the couch. 

La-Tonia recalls feeling defeated and trapped. She thought perhaps she should go 
to New York that week. That, however, would defeat the purpose of having saved money 
to rent her own apartment in the fall. La-Tonia immediately got on the phone and talked 
to her god-brother Jamal. She shared her fears, angst and anger. La-Tonia promised that 
if his advances became overbearing she would tell someone and leave. She trusted her 
god-brother and felt relieved that she had someone to confide in. Forty-eight hours passed 
and there were no advances. La-Tonia believed that Anthony’s behavior might be better. 
On day three, Sheree was on her way home, Shanice and her mom went food shopping 
and Anthony stayed home to watch the baby. La-Tonia decided to lock herself in her 
room and watch television until Sheree arrived. She couldn’t believe Anthony’s audacity 
and boldness as he knocked at the door and jiggled the knob so often that he was clearly 


taunting her. At this point, La-Tonia was no longer intimidated. She found him sad and 
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pitiful. In this moment, La-Tonia recognized that God was with her and giving her this 
new found courage. 

On day five, Anthony decided to make his move. La-Tonia didn’t realize he was 
in the house. The entire family was in the kitchen preparing for an end of summer 
barbecue. She was lying face down on the bed with her legs swinging in the air as she 
read her magazine and listened to the radio. She felt someone grab her feet and as she 
tried to jump up her turned her over, spread her legs and told her, “See I could have you 
whenever I want.” La-Tonia didn’t scream and she didn’t cry! She definitively told him, 
“Get off of me and get out!” As he heard his wife coming up the stairs, Anthony rushed 
out of the room and into the bathroom. La-Tonia knew that she could no longer deny 
what was happening. She had to tell someone and she had to get out of there for the 
remaining time they were in town. La-Tonia recognized that she couldn’t fend him off. 
She was five feet, six inches and 115 pounds wet, while he stood six feet, five inches tall, 
weighted over 220 pounds and was a broad and well-toned young man. La-Tonia 
confided in Jamal, who had recently relocated to Elizabeth City, North Carolina. Jamal 
shared his thoughts and fears and tried to get La-Tonia to tell her mother. La-Tonia did 
not want to her family to know, though, because she knew that the outcome would be 
ugly. 

Anthony and Shanice had an argument that evening and Shanice decided she 
needed to be away from him, so she and the baby slept upstairs in the room La-Tonia 
occupied. La-Tonia shared a room with Sheree. That Saturday morning, 6AM to be exact, 
La-Tonia thought she was dreaming as she heard an army coming up the staircase. In her 


sleep, she heard her mother saying, “La-Tonia, La-Tonia get up and pack your stuff!” In a 
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daze and almost in disbelief La-Tonia rubbed her eyes and asked, “What is going on?” 
She heard her mother’s stern voice say, “You know what's going on, pack your things 
and let’s go.” By now, the whole house was awake and La-Tonia’s mother apologized for 
disturbing Sheree’s mom so early in the morning. La-Tonia heard her mother say, “I 
came to get my child and take her home. She won’t be back, and only because I love and 
respect you and Sheree I will ask them not to kill him in your house.” La-Tonia jumped 
‘to her feet and threw cold water on her face! She began throwing all of her things into 
bags. Sheree asked kept asking what was going on, but La-Tonia couldn’t bring herself to 
speak the truth and tear apart someone’s marriage. Instead, La-Tonia told Sheree it was 
just time for her to go. Ignoring the boxes she had stored in the basement, La-Tonia 
decided she wanted to get her family out of Sheree’s house just as much as La-Tonia’s 
family wanted to get her out. 

As La-Tonia came down the stairs she was still confused about how her mother, 
sister and aunt could be causing so much raucous. Little did La-Tonia know that three 
men had also traveled from New York and remained downstairs in the living room 
discussing with Anthony the value of life. Anthony appeared to be unsettled but never 
apologized. Anthony and Sharice ended up divorcing. Kenya confided in Sheree what 
had happened and shared how difficult it was for La-Tonia not to tell. For years, La- 
Tonia felt betrayed by Jamal. What other pieces of vital information has he shared 
without her knowledge? Years later they rekindled their relationship are both now serving 
in ministry. The experience showed La-Tonia that there are some situations that require 


confidences to be broken, especially in the case of protecting others from harm. She also 
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realized that God can strategically places people in our lives to be what and who we need 


at the appropriate time. 


Covered Under the Holy Robe 


La-Tonia returned home to find her grandmother ailing from bone cancer and her 
eldest sister, Faith, pregnant with her first child. La-Tonia’s desire to be home during 
these precious family moments was the catalyst for her decision to transfer to John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice. There, she earned a Bachelor of Arts degree in Behavioral 
Science and Criminal Justice. Later, she went on to earn a Master’s degree in Adult 
Education from Fordham Graduate School of Education and a Master of Divinity degree 
from Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Upon La-Tonia’s return to New York, she was given sole custody of her nephew 
when Faith was called overseas to serve her country. La-Tonia took an advanced 
experiential course in the role of motherhood. She quickly adapted to becoming a mother, 
part-time student and full-time employee in a matter of 45 days. Her nephew, Jacquain, 
grew very dependent upon her and quickly became the apple of her eye. La-Tonia raised 
him for his first three years. Interestingly, although he knew La-Tonia didn’t give birth to 
him, they immediately had an uncanny bond. 

The year 2005 proved to be a year of new beginnings. La-Tonia married Jermaine 
in after dating him for ten years. She was licensed to the ministry that same year. Since 
then, she has found herself being stretched in a vortex of peaks and valleys. La-Tonia was 
privileged to journey to Gautier, Mississippi in the wake of Hurricane Katrina. She 


distinctly remembers Rev. Al Sharpton saying over the radio, “Any minister worth the 
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Bible he/she totes should be in the gulf helping God’s people.” Students from Princeton 
partnered with Presbyterian Disaster Relief to go and spend two weeks in the trenches 
assisting in the rebuild. La-Tonia’s participation putting up dry wall, doing demolition 
and furnishing homes helped her begin to understand her call and to understand God’s 
immeasurable provision. 

In less than a year, she lost two influential men who had helped raise her and 
shape her worldviews. Her pastor, Rev. Dr. Clarence P. Grant, passed away in 2005, 
while she was on her honeymoon. Her grandfather passed in 2006, after she graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary. This was a hard year for La-Tonia because of the 
special relationships she had with each of them. Her biological father now makes strides 
to be present in her life but she still feels a void. The process of autobiography, though 
illuminating, did not really teach La-Tonia much that she did not know about herself. La- 
Tonia is pretty self-aware. She is compassionate, kind, honest and ministry-minded. She 
recognizes that she has a heart for young adults, with whom she feels she identifies 
because she has led a full life. Having a mother who forced her to be independent early in 
life, a father who was absent and a grandfather who adored her has played an important 
function in her development. La-Tonia is guarded, yet welcoming; she is transparent but 
private. She finds herself wondering why God would choose her with all of her 
imperfections and all of her voids. Perhaps it is because of her desire to serve. 
Thankfully, we serve a God who focuses on his creation and not conditions. La-Tonia 
believes that her journey continues to prepare her to serve. 

When she looks around, she recognizes that God has her serving in the church 


where she was born and raised. In this same place where she learned who God was, is, 
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and continues to be toward his children. A few years before seminary, God allowed La- 
Tonia to participate in evangelistic trips abroad with the young adult choir. For three 
years consecutively they traveled to South America — Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay 
and Montevideo — for two-week stays, spreading the gospel through song. This was one 
of the most enriching and fulfilling opportunities of her life. In Argentina she witnessed 
how language was no longer a barrier. People needed and desired an encounter with God. 
To this day, La-Tonia gets goose bumps when she recalls concert-goers crying out and 
trying to touch the choir members. They jumped, cried, and leaped out of excitement. 
There was desperation for God’s power. The scene was unexplainable. It reminded her of 
the scene in Luke where the people were around all the time. Those who came to be in 
the presence of Jesus had an inner awareness of personal need. They recognized that 
there was something missing in their lives. They gathered because they had a multiplicity 
of needs. Jesus became a meeting place. La-Tonia identifies with the woman with the 
issue of blood: a woman of determination, who confronted her deliverance making her 
way through the crowd that pressed Jesus on every side. 

Today, La-Tonia finds herself still in the process of becoming. She has been 
married for seven years and after three miscarriages gave birth to a beautiful baby girl 
named Shiloh, in 2011. Her family was blessed with a new home and she has begun a 
new career in philanthropy. With all of the blessings being bestowed upon her family she 
has also confronted disappointment. Her husband was illegally incarcerated for a year. 
She questioned why God would allow this to happen and fell into a deep depression. La- 
Tonia overcame several disadvantages in life, all while in the midst of completing a 


doctoral degree in ministry. Not sure if she could handle raising their daughter alone, La- 
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Tonia began to take her mind off of her problems by serving others while she was 
hurting. Out of the pain, shame and abandonment she experienced, La-Tonia recognized 
that there was a greater purpose behind her pain. The turmoil that life had handed her 
would result in triumph. All she had to do was endure... believing that God would restore 
their family. In August 2012, Jermaine was released and her family unit now grows 
stronger daily. Life still presents its challenges and she continues to serve through her 
pain, trusting that when “the enemy comes in like a flood, the Lord will raise up a 


standard against him.”" 
Context in Ministry 


The researcher agrees with Dr. Robert M. Franklin, who addresses the issue of the 
absence of the Church within the community. The Church’s deafening silence has left 
communities without a clear position.” Dr. McCorn suggests that the Church must begin 
to address the schism between faith community and the wider community with attention 
to crime, poverty and other issues of social justice and need. 5 The researcher agrees that 
these are all missed opportunities to effectively minister within the community.” The 
remainder of this chapter will therefore situate Convent Avenue Baptist Church within its 


changing community and its own history. 


Isaiah 59:19 (New Revised Standard Version). 


? Robert M. Franklin, Crisis in the Village: Restoring Hope in African American Communities 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007). 


? Dr. Lester McCorn, Gardner C. Taylor Scholars Cohort, Searching for a Holy Common Ground 
for the African American Community, Lecture, August, 22, 2012. 
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Situating Convent Avenue Baptist Church in its Changing Community 


Convent Avenue Baptist Church is located at the corner of Convent Avenue and 
145" Street in the Hamilton Heights section of Harlem. The area is named for the first 
Treasurer of the United States, Alexander Hamilton, who built a summer home here in 
1799.4 Hamilton Heights has long been one of the most affluent sections of Harlem. With 
its quiet, tree-lined streets, Hamilton Heights and the adjacent (and sometimes 
overlapping) neighborhood Sugar Hill boast an impressive collection of single family 
townhouses that have been homes to some of New York City’s black elite’. Because of 
its unique architecture, the Hamilton Heights Historic District was created in the 1970s to 
preserve the architectural character of the community.° All buildings in the district, 
including the church sanctuary and several of its properties, are protected by law from 
demolition or exterior alteration. 

Often referred to as the “Capital of the Black World,” Harlem has drawn migrants 
from across the African Diaspora.” Blacks from the southern United States, the 
Caribbean, and later Africa moved to Harlem. Partly as a result of this confluence of 
people of African descent in one relatively small area, Harlem has been a focal point of 


black political, educational, literary, musical, theatrical, social, philosophical and 


* Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Project Gutenberg EBook of History of the United 
States (New York: The Macmillan Company, 2005), {Ebook #16960} (accessed September 1, 2010). 


5 Dreck Sprulock Wilson, African American Architects:A Biographical Dictionary, 1865-1945 
(New York: Routledge, 2004). 
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religious leadership since the second decade of the twentieth century.® The famed Harlem 
Renaissance of the 1920s spawned a huge outpouring of music, art and literature, as well 
as political activism.° Harlem has been home to Paul Robeson, W.E.B. Dubois, Marcus 
Garvey, Langston Hughes, Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, Ethel Waters, Duke Ellington, 
Cab Calloway, James Weldon Johnson, A. Phillip Randolph, Thurgood Marshall, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., Malcolm X and many other African-American luminaries.!° 

Virtually every black sports and entertainment celebrity from the 1920s to the 
1960s either lived or worked in Harlem at some point in their careers. Harlem played an 
important role in the lives of Joe Louis, Sugar Ray Robinson, Chick Webb, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Count Basie, Duke Ellington, Billy Eckstine, Lionel Hampton, Miles Davis, 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, Sarah Vaughn and Thelonius Monk. Harlem’s political 
history is closely linked to the history of the black church and mosques.'! Black 
ministers, including Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. and Malcolm X, built national followings 
from their bases in Harlem. A. Phillip Randolph, who led the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters in their fight against the railroads, was based in Harlem and had strong 
support from black churches.” 

Harlem experienced two nadirs in the second half of the 20" Century. Changing 


economics coupled with social unrest in the mid-1960s erupted in riots that shut down 
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many businesses along the major commercial strips.'? Harlem lost its landmark hotel, the 
Theresa, during this period.'* New investment came to a virtual halt. The decline was 
exacerbated in the seventies by New York City’s financial woes. Housing stock dwindled 
as landlord after landlord abandoned their holdings.'® Without business or government 
investment, growth was difficult. In the 1980s and early 1990s, the crack epidemic and 
attendant crime made Harlem a place to be shunned. Meanwhile, many upwardly mobile 
blacks who were benefiting from the fruits of the civil rights movement and the impact of 
affirmative action programs in education and employment chose the suburbs over the 
inner city. An influx of Latino immigrants, especially from the Dominican Republic, 
continued and Broadway became overwhelmingly Hispanic as East Harlem continued to 
lose its black population.'° 

Yet, Harlem was poised to see a second renaissance. Unparalleled economic 
growth in the nation and the city brought an incredibly strong real estate market in New 
York City, especially in Manhattan, and the rapid reduction in crime in Harlem kindled 
new interest in the community.” As the middle class, including Whites, were priced out 
of downtown homes and apartments, many “discovered” incredible values in Harlem’s 
long neglected housing stock. Fueling the growth, Harlem’s congressman, Charles B. 


Rangel, passed Economic Empowerment Zone legislation and Harlem was among the 
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first beneficiaries of this urban stimulus package. '® Moreover, Rangel convinced 
Democratic mayoral and gubernatorial leaders to match Congress’s $100,000,000 grant 
for an impressive $300,000,000 investment commitment to Harlem. In 2000, 
Congressman Rangel persuaded former President Bill Clinton to locate his post- 
Presidential Office on 125" Street." 

In 2012, Harlem is at a crossroad. The boom has brought new businesses and 
jobs, but it has also pressured Harlem’s poor.” Rising urban housing demand and the loss 
of the community’s “dangerous” stigma brought upper class Blacks, Hispanics, Whites 
and Asians into the competition for housing in Harlem. The working poor and the 
working middle class are feeling squeezed for affordable housing, despite the largest 
building spurt since the 1920s.” Whites now make up 17 percent of West Harlem’s 
population.” As housing prices rise, their numbers seem certain to grow. 

Harlem’s historic black churches now find themselves serving fewer members 
who live in the neighborhoods where the churches are located. Fewer than 600 of 
Convent’s members share the same zip code as the Church.”? Most commute to worship. 
A major challenge for Convent and other historically black churches in Harlem is 
whether they continue to focus on their traditional base of black congregants, or whether 


they reach out to their increasingly multiracial neighbors. 


'® Economic Redevelopment. http://www.charlieranzelors/achievements (accessed September 13, 
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The History of Convent Avenue Baptist Church 


Convent Avenue Baptist Church was founded on February 4, 1942, by Dr. John 
W. Saunders, former pastor of the Walker Memorial Baptist Church. Two years earlier, 
Dr. Saunders, already in his seventies, had formed a group known as the “Kingdom 
Builders.” The Kingdom Builders held services in the former Congress Casino and the 
old Baptist Temple in Harlem.”* The Kingdom Builders, with a $50,000 mortgage, 
purchased the sanctuary of the former Washington Heights Baptist Church and thereafter 
came to occupy what is now Convent Avenue Baptist Church.?> Howard Ruthus Mann 
became the Church’s Minister of Music and served in that role for forty-two years. 
26Professor Mann started what continues to be a hallmark of worship at Convent, an 
extraordinary ministry of music rivaled by few churches anywhere. The church now has 
six musical choirs, plus a spoken word Scripture Choir. 

Membership flourished and Rev. Saunders established the J.W. Saunders Youth 
Center to house a daytime nursery, scouting programs, vacation bible school, release-time 
classes and the Junior Church. Under his leadership, the church acquired three 
townhouses. In 1955, Dr. Saunders suffered a debilitating stroke that curtailed his active 
leadership. Rev. Mannie L. Wilson served as interim pastor for the next five years. After 


a faithful struggle, Rev. Saunders died in February, 1961, at the age of 92.”” Three 
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months later the church called Rev. Wilson as the second pastor of the Convent Avenue 
Baptist Church.”* 

The church continued to grow under Rev. Wilson, especially its Sunday Church 
School which grew to serve 1500 students. Church membership grew to 3000. With this 
strong base, the church purchased two more townhouses and a large six-story structure 
that now serves as the John W. Saunders Education Building. Rev. Wilson was active in 
the larger Harlem community, the nation and the world. To serve the growing Hispanic 
community in Harlem, he helped organize the Washington Heights Spanish Baptist 
Church and housed its worship in one of the church’s townhouses. Under his leadership, 
Convent Avenue Baptist Church organized the Hamilton Grange Senior Citizens Center 
and the Boys and Girls Club of Harlem.”” 

Rev. Wilson was the first African-American Protestant to preach in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and the first black pastor to preach in the White House.*’ He was a board 
member of the Harlem YMCA, the Baptist World Alliance, Union Theological Seminary, 
Lott Carey Foreign Mission Convention, the National Conference of Black Church Men, 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, and the American Baptist Churches 
(USA). He was the first African-American to serve as president of the American Baptist 
Churches (USA).*' On the global front, Rev. Wilson led the Church to support mission 


work in Liberia, Nigeria and Guyana. In Guyana a chapel is named in his honor.” 
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From 1970 to 1982, Rev. Clarence P. Grant assisted Rev. Wilson as Minister of 
Christian Education and as pastor in the Junior Church. He implemented the federal 
Harlem Juvenile Diversion Program aimed at deterring youngsters from the prison 
system, the Academic Achievement Center, the NYC/Convent Home Attendant Program, 
the Harlem Restoration Project, the Harlem Employment and Learning Project, Project 
Help for school drop-outs, the New York Vocational Exploration Program, the Food 
Pantry, the John W. Saunders Group Home and the IMCR Dispute Center.** 

Rev. Wilson died in 1982. The Church called Rev. Grant as the third pastor of 
Convent Avenue Baptist Church. Under his leadership, the church completed the 
construction of the M.L. Wilson Walkway that connects the sanctuary with the J.W. 
Saunders Education Building. Later, the church purchased a lot at 641 St. Nicholas 
Avenue which continues through to 144" Street and Hamilton Terrace.™ The church also 
completed a restoration of its pews and began restoration of its pipe organ. The pipe 
organ, when completed, will be the largest installation of its type in any African- 
American church. Rev. Grant started Chapel at the Crossroads, a weekly service at noon 
each Wednesday, followed by the Pastor’s Bible Study. He founded the Bettie B. Wilson 
Learning Center and the JW Saunders Scholarship Fund that assist young church 
members with college tuition. Rev. Grant was an ardent leader in the successful fight to 
repeal the Rockefeller Drug Laws.*° Convent Avenue Baptist Church was instrumental in 


the birth and support of local congregations Abundant Life and Powerhouse Ministry. 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church is known as the home of the Baptist Ministers 
Conference of Greater New York and Vicinity. Each Monday, ministers from all over the 
tri-state area gather at the church for their weekly meeting and for the prestigious Martin 
Luther King, Jr. service every January. The church also provides administrative office 
space for this group. In May 2005, Rev. Grant went home to the Lord, leaving the church 
another great legacy of service to God. I Corinthians 3:6 reminds us that “One man 
plants, another waters, but God gives the increase.” 

The church proudly welcomed Rev. Dr. Jesse T. Williams, Jr. to be the fourth 
pastor in April 2007. Dr. Williams was licensed to preach the Gospel in June 1983, at the 
Mount Carmel Missionary Baptist Church in Topeka, Kansas. He was ordained to the 
Gospel Ministry in December 1990, at the West Side Baptist Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Prior to accepting the call from Convent Avenue, Dr. Williams served 16 years 
as Pastor of the historic Washington Tabernacle Baptist Church of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dr. Williams’ ministry is guided by the spiritual principle of reconciliation, evidenced by 
the fruits of his labor in preparation and service.*° 

It is not surprising but quite exciting to acknowledge and highlight that under Dr. 
Williams’ pastoral leadership, the Convent Avenue Baptist Church family has 
significantly increased in membership. Pastor Williams has instituted the partaking of 
Communion during the First Sunday 8:00 A.M. and 11:00 A.M. worship services, in 
addition to the 5:00 P.M. Communion Celebration Service. He initiated the hiring of an 
Executive Minister and an Executive Assistant to the Senior Pastor, as well as our new 


Minister of Children and Youth,” and also facilitated the first leadership retreat with the 
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Official Boards. Pastor Williams developed a new church motto and initiated the 
development of the church logo, which is now part of the revitalized church website. He 
introduced the first ever Annual Report. 

Rey. Dr. Williams has also initiated the restructuring of the New Members 
Training classes and curriculum. As a visionary who understands the plethora of societal 
needs, Rev. Dr. Williams is constantly seeking the face of God for wisdom, guidance, 
direction and discernment in spiritually leading and affecting holistic change, not only for 
the Convent Avenue Baptist Church family but the Harlem community at large. He 


continues the beautiful legacy of Convent Avenue Baptist Church. 


Convent Avenue Baptist Church’s Three Ministries 


Convent Avenue Baptist Church believes that the mission of the church is to 
serve, in partnership with God and through the work of the Holy Spirit, in bringing 
humanity into reconciliation with God. It is a mission of lifting the name of Jesus and 
giving the highest glory to God. This mission of reconciliation, of bringing humankind 
into agreement with God, is pursued through the Church’s many activities, functions and 
services — all of which are designed to minister to the whole person: body, soul and spirit. 
The structure through which Convent Avenue Baptist Church seeks to accomplish its 
mission is three-fold, reflecting the nature of God. The Church’s three distinct but very 
much inter-related ministries are Proclamation, Education and Service. 

The proclamation ministry includes the Sunday worship experience and the 


ministry of the preached Word of God. This core ministry is responsible for general staff 
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administration and maintenance of church affairs which come under the auspices of the 
Deacon and Trustee Boards. The Proclamation Ministry also includes general worship 
support elements: the music ministry, usher boards, scripture choir and nurses unit. 

Education Ministry focuses on Christian education as a teaching-learning 
enterprise, grounded in theology and scripture. The aim is to help Convent Avenue 
Baptist Church members know and experience God’s love as it is revealed in Jesus 
Christ, so that they will grow in their understanding of the Christian faith and be involved 
in the mission of the church. This ministry prepares the saints for the work of the 
ministry, and for the edifying of the body of Christ. The Education Ministry is led by the 
Board of Christian Education, whose work is to collectively carry out the church’s 
Christian Education objectives. 

The Service Ministry is Convent Avenue Baptist Church’s outreach arm, 
concerned with involving the total membership in “doing” the Word. Every Christian 
should be concerned about and involved in the issues Christ spoke of in Matthew 25:35 — 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick and imprisoned, providing drink 
for the thirsty, etc. The Service Ministry is led by the Board of Christian Mission, whose 
role is to ensure that Convent Avenue Baptist Church’s mission is carried out according 


to Gospel mandate. 


Synergy 


This historic landmark is nestled in the heart of Harlem, New York. Harlem’s 
historic black churches now find themselves serving fewer members who live in the 


neighborhoods where the churches are located. Most are commuters and fewer than 700 
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of Convent’s members share the same zip code as the church.** The need to recognize 
the trend of an increasing multiracial neighborhood helped shaped the focus from inward 
to outward. Moving from meeting the needs of those in the four walls has challenged 
Convent Avenue Baptist Church to take a look at its mission and focus. Having been 
raised in the immediate community, it was difficult to understand why the church, whose 
job was to be salt in the earth, would find itself lost in identifying with and reaching the 
people of a community it was expected to support. After all, the church is called to be an 
agent of change and carrier of the Good News. 

Several additional events have shifted the historical context of Convent. During 
the tenure of Pastor Williams, who is younger, Convent has adopted a two million dollar 
elevator project. The music and preaching ministry has always been central to the 
worship experience at Convent. The worship experience is often filled with non- 
traditional Baptist denomination music. Once known as a family church reflective of 
close-knit community ties, there has been a blend of contemporary and traditional 
worshippers and the congregation has become increasingly diverse. 

The challenges within Convent have stemmed primarily from a shift in the 
culture. A large number of the members have not had a willingness to attend church more 
than twice a week. Weaknesses have included not fully understanding the process of 
ministry associated with the Baptist Church doctrine and poor planning. Convent 
attempts to learn throughout the scope of their evaluative methods of ministries annually. 

In the current ministerial assignments or roles available at Convent Avenue 
Baptist Church, it is easy to identify the lack of mentoring and professional development 
opportunities to prepare for leadership. Although there were positive moments with 
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connections to leaders who had vested interest and expressed interest in development, 
consistent support was fleeting. Having faithfully served on the staff at Convent as 
Minister of Young Adults, taught new members classes, served as worship leader, 
preached, led in pulpit participation, taught bible study, coordinated Hallal Dance 
Ministry, led church-wide prayer services and counseled, it became increasingly 
disheartening to witness growing apathy. Ministering, although afflicted and continuing 
to wrestle with the lack of ministerial support received while riding through personal 
storms, the absence of pastoral care was strikingly obvious. Attending leadership 
development training, it became evident that leaders were operating outside of their 
gifting. Those new to ministry were not equipped to minister effectively. Although there 
were moments when a minister’s gifting would align with a particular need or situation, 
those moments were atypical as opposed to the norm. It was showing clearly from many 
directions that the creation of a leadership development model would be a wise means of 
empowering and equipping those new to ministry with tools that will provide 


immeasurable service benefits to Convent Avenue Baptist Church and to the community. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


We live in an age where new generations of preachers will never get to meet or 
hear the great orators of the black church, let alone have an opportunity to sit at their feet 
and learn. The query that lingers for many associates is who will equip the new leaders 
emerging from within our congregations? Is it solely the responsibility of the seminaries? 
The researcher will explore what the servant leadership model of ministry suggests for 
establishing tools and strategies to equip those new to ministry to be effective. 

A 2011 New York Times article by Samuel Freedman entitled A Lion of the 
Pulpit, Aging Now, Has a Message for New Generation, depicts Dr. Gardner C. Taylor as 
one who spent his life teaching others and sees the value in passing the torch to the next 
generation. Mr. Reginald High, a mentee of Dr. Taylor, is interviewed in the article and 
shared, “TI will often tell folks that I think the Lord put Dr. Taylor together with me at the 
right time. He was slowing down, and I was ready to receive.”' As for Dr. Taylor, there is 
that image of the elderly Jacob blessing his son Joseph. “It was the signal of an old man 


at the end of his years, blessing those who would come after him, Dr. Taylor said. “It 


” Samuel Freedman, http://www.nyti 112/31 iner-c-taylor-ministers-to- 
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speaks of someone passing on whatever legacy, whatever memories, whatever 
experiences he had to the next generation.” 

The two men met in 2004, right after Dr. Taylor had moved to Raleigh. One rainy 
night, the two men drove together to a ministers’ conference. As Mr. High opened his car 
trunk to retrieve an umbrella, Dr. Taylor spotted a set of golf clubs and mentioned that 
he, too, played. Two months later, much to Mr. High’s surprise, the grand man of the 
black church called to invite him to shoot a round.’ The lessons that began on the 
fairways of the Bull Creek Golf and Country Club continued in Dr. Taylor’s study. He 
read and critiqued Mr. High’s sermons, then had the young man practice delivering them. 
“Dig deeper here,” Dr. Taylor might advise. “Put more imagery here.” Or, “Say that 
differently.” 

Dr. Taylor passed along his wisdom about how to handle congregational politics. 
He also talked about partisan politics, as an African-American rose to the presidency. Mr. 
High recalls Dr. Taylor, who has one begotten daughter, saying, “You gave me the son I 


”> Nothing felt more right, more faithful in every meaning of the word, than for 


never had. 
Mr. High to have become a caregiver to Dr. Taylor in recent months during Dr. Taylor’s 
fragile years. He supplies the strong shoulders and firm feet for physical tasks, the tender 
concern to make sure that a proud man meets the outside world looking his best. At the 


same time, Dr. Taylor happens to be taking another step to solidify his place in history. 


At the loving instigation of journalist, publisher and talk show host Tavis Smiley, Dr. 
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Taylor assembled a mixture of sermons, autobiography, interviews and even favorite 
jokes into a combined book and compact disc, Faith in the Fire: Wisdom for Life.° “It’s 
abundantly clear to all of us that he will not be with us forever,” Mr. Smiley said of the 
project. “A new generation may know little of him. So I hope this book will allow them 
to know him — his genius, his compassion, his humanity.” 

Many often wonder who the next giants in preaching ministry will be. Dr. Taylor, 
a native of New Orleans, was taught the English language by H. Beecher Hicks, Jr.’s 
mother and developed an affinity for language and imagery. There is something to be 
said for those who believe they start out with disadvantages and work to excel within the 
status quo. Dr. Taylor was not looking to be a preaching giant; he simply sought to serve 
God and God’s people. He will leave a legacy of preachers that he has spiritually fathered 
and mentored, and who revere him for his selfless acts. Theological education and the 
training of ministers are important issues in the church today. Although the influence of 
ministers has waned somewhat due to frequently changing pastorates, the nature of the 
education and the training which those ministers receive has a tremendous effect on the 
belief and practice of local congregations. While in Princeton, the researcher recalls a 
professor sharing that each congregation eventually takes on the personality of its Pastor. 

Many believe that the kind and quality of education ministers have received over 
the years has led to the decline in standards, membership and spirituality of the Church. 
Are the seminaries to blame? What levels of protections are set in place by the Church to 


help shape the practical theology and understanding of those who receive human- 
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centered instruction? At one time, quality theological scholarship was thought to be 
almost entirely liberal or modernistic in slant. More recently, however, conservative 
scholars have become prominent. F. F. Bruce, Carl F. H. Henry, Brian Blount and Patrick 
Miller are names that quickly come to mind in this regard. These men have done much to 
restore high-level scholarship to the conservative wing of the church, and have promoted 
belief in the absolute trustworthiness of the Scriptures.® 

Honored by universities, ministries and institutions nationwide, called into service 
in the administration of two American presidents, Samuel DeWitt Proctor, Th.D. has 
established himself as a preeminent theologian, orator and educator in this country. In 
The Substance of Things Hoped For,’ he takes us on a personal voyage that begins with 
his grandparents’ slavery and ends with his vision of a full fruition of the African- 
American experience and a celebration of the bond that holds African-Americans 
together: faith. A child of the segregation-era south, Proctor is no stranger to unwarranted 
hatred and widespread ignorance. He has fought against racism all his life, in his schools, 
in his communities and at the pulpit. He candidly reveals the tumult of the civil rights 
movement in which he was deeply involved, as well as the bitterness and anger of youth 
then that has now exploded into the hopeless rage and despair of today's youth who feel 
they have no future. Through all of these times, Dr. Proctor has always been a beacon of 
hope; his memoir recounts those inspiring times when his faith has shined brightest. Dr. 
Proctor chronicles his life to depict that pure, enduring faith is the common thread in the 


lives of millions of African-Americans. 


5 http://www. brfwitness.org/?p=605 (accessed July 2012). 
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It is the hope and desire that the ministers can have the testimony as shared by Dr. 
Proctor. He discloses how he had shaped a relationship with one of the local pastors. 
Engaged in the midst of this pastor’s sermons and their discussions about God, Rev. 
D.C. Rice spent quality time discussing ministry. A simple relationship grew into a 
mentorship. “I was absolutely convinced that I had to become an agent of that persistent 
faith that kept our people inching forward, living on substance of things hoped for. I 
wanted to find an sisaiies to the delimma of black progress in America, an answer to 
world hunger and poverty, an answer to colonialism and imperialism... Suddenly I 
knew that I would make any sacrifice, pay any price endure any inconvenience to go 
back to school and prepare for the ministry. I had to find a place to serve that would 
nurture the faith of my people, challenge the pervasive injustice, and complete the task 
of those who died, laboring in the quarries where the rocks were hard indeed.”!° 

Many believe that business models of leadership have been adopted as a norm for 

the operation of the church today. Numerous resources are on the market for growing 
churches and increasing financial portfolios to fund ministries. Leadership styles in the 
church are in alignment with business practices with the pastor as chief operating officer 
and the deacons and trustees serving as the executive board. A large number of the 
literature on the market for ministerial training appears to be designed for larger 
ministries. The researcher sought for materials that would speak to both views 


maintaining that the foundation for ministerial training resides within ones faith. 
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Dr. H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Senior Pastor of Metropolitan Baptist Church explores 
how through preaching God can speak to issues of conflict in Preaching Through A 
Storm. The context was a capital campaign for building property within an urban 
congregation. Before long, both the pastor and the congregation found themselves in a 
storm that threatened the Church's very existence and the pastor's future in ministry.!! It 
is through preaching that hearts become pliable, issues are resolved, and both the pastor 
and congregation are transformed. Here we learn how to stand in the midst of trouble by 
preaching through it under the unction of the Holy Spirit, who is our comforter. Dr. Hicks 
is often found sharing this testimony to the many preachers that he mentors: you're either 
"coming out of a storm, in a storm, or heading for a storm."'? Leadership is often placed 
on the shoulders of clergy: The congregation views clergy as closer in their relationship 
with God compared to the common member in the pew. The lack of resources to create 
and sustain ministries hampers the development of the church to reach its apex. The 
church has to tap into the leadership potential of every member who professes to be a 
believer in the body of Jesus Christ. 

Leadership in the Black church has always drawn from the scripture as 
inspiration. The scriptures have served as a catalyst to stand up for justice and to help 
those of all races who have been marginalized by a capitalist society. The faith of 
Christians continues to develop leaders who serve God with a sense of purpose and 
direction. 

In an interview with Cain Hope Felder, a professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature at Howard University, “Religion and the Media: The Public Face of 


' H. Beecher Hicks, Jr., Preaching Through A Storm (New York: Zondervan , 1987). 
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Prophetic Ministry”'? he explained his take on media and ministry. Dr. Felder expounds 
upon the “megachurch phenomenon and how it has changed Protestantism in many ways: 
music, technology, sermon, and money collection which results in a transformation some 
would argue of ministers who are inaccessible and who are following the pattern of 
corporate executives with thin theology. Sermons are tailored to sell which is reinforced 
by the rise and popularity of televangelists appealing to the masses through the media to 
get their message out.”'* Dr. Felder placed an emphasis on how praise and worship play 
to the pop culture and concern for the oppressed is no longer the primary concern of the 
church. “The new image of the preacher is to live well and prosperous.” Dr. Cleophus 
LaRue, a professor of homiletics of Princeton Theological Seminary, adds “the 
distinctive power of black preaching lies deeper, resting finally in the soul of the black 
Christian experience, that is, in the way that African Americans have come, in the 
refining fires of history, to understand the character of God and the ways God works 
through scripture and sermon in their lives today.'® 

The church must take bold approaches to train leaders for.the mission of the future. 
Many believe the role of leadership in the church is universal. Dr. H. Beecher Hicks, a 
Martin Luther King Jr. fellow and senior pastor of Metropolitan Baptist Church addresses 
the relevancy and dramatic change outlined within the context of the black church today. 


Hicks believes “the contemporary church, however, now lives in a different world. 
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Sadly, the church is losing its posture of influence and is no longer the voice of social 
justice or the conscience that promotes personal piety or spiritual maturity. Inner cities, 
once abandoned to ‘ghettoes’ of blacks, are under siege- gentrification has ushered in a 
flood of whites, gays and the upwardly mobile that has changed the landscape and the 
pigment of our cities. Nevertheless, the social pathologies of the African American 
community, while disturbed, yet remain pernicious problems. Unemployment, 
underemployment, homelessness, hopelessness, illnesses, crack, crime — in large measure 
are yet upon us and, consequently, many have turned from the church. They do not 
consider the church to be relevant. Many of them are young people who have grown up 
disconnected from their history, the values, ethics, and mores of previous generations. 
Dubbed “Generation X” of the “Hip Hop Generation,” it is estimated that 40 to 60 
percent of African American young adults are ‘unchurched’ and will probably only step 
inside of a church to attend funeral services.”"” 

Dr. Hicks challenges the church to learn how to relate to those who are new to 
church thus its leaders learning how to acclimate those unfamiliar with tradition to the 
intricate role ministry has in their lives. The church must be conscious of the message 
that is delivered in all areas of ministry from the sidewalk to the front pew. The preacher 
is called to introspectively examine this faith, identity and level of influence. Dr. Gardner 
C. Taylor on a phone conference during an intensive added: “preachers must be prepared 
for a different time. People are in search of an identity. This identity we have is in God. 


God calls us to our true identity.” '* 
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Thus, the leaders of the church have been called to be the moral voice that has to 
stand up and make a difference out of the oppression. Religion is the basis of 
empowering people, giving a new sense of hope and meaning, and allowing them to 
reach the fullness of the human potential.'? Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., weighs in by 
stating, “"A man all wrapped up in himself is a mighty small package."”° This sentiment 
is echoed in the definition of servant leadership. Robert Greenleaf, in his book, Servant 
Leadership: A Journey into the Nature of Legitimate Power and Greatness (1977), 
describes a servant-leader: “The servant-leader is servant first.... It begins with the natural 
feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first. Then conscious choice brings one to aspire 
to lead.” The servant leader makes “sure that other people’s highest priority needs are 
being served.”! 

According to an article, entitled “Servant Leadership” in the America: The 
National Catholic Weekly”? James Autry, past president of the Meredith Group and 
author of The Servant Leader (2001) rightly claims that the old covenant in business is 
dead: If you do a good job and work hard for a company, you will have a job and that 


company will look after your interests. Those days in the business world are gone. 
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The scandals in the church have done the same thing to the 

covenant that faithful members once had with their leadership: If 

you pay, pray and obey, you will be ministered to with 

competence, respect and trust and guided on the way of salvation. 

The behavior of bishops and other church leaders have virtually 

destroyed this covenant. Whether in business or in the church, all 

leadership is about building relationships, and the key to all 

successful relationships is trust. The old paradigm of leadership in 

which the bishops were formed creates stress and fear rather than 

trust.?? 
There are a number of companies known for excellent service, great value and loyal 
customers. Some would agree that the net cause is that they are empowered, supported 
and have resources provided for those who serve the customers producing a trickled 
down effect. 

Leadership that emphasizes service first has come to be called servant leadership. 
Jack Lowe, C.E.O. of the employee-owned construction company TD Industries, 
remarks, “Trustworthiness, which requires character and competence, can only flourish 
with leadership that trusts, supports and encourages. At TD Industries we call that servant 
leadership.”** Servant leadership has its roots in the person of Jesus, the Gospels and the 
early church, a church that collectively called forth its leaders. In his letter On Social 
Concern (1987), Pope John Paul II wrote that “all systems of government are challenged 
to evaluate themselves in light of Gospel values.” “All systems of government” should 
include church government.”> Ironically, servant leadership is not the model of 


leadership fostered in the church, today. It is believed that many churches use the 


transformational model which is the new buzz word. It is defined as leadership that 
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enhances the motivation, morale, and performance of followers through a variety of 
mechanisms. These include connecting the follower's sense of identity and self to the 
project and the collective identity of the organization; being a role model for followers 
that inspires them and makes them interested; challenging followers to take greater 
ownership for their work, and understanding the strengths and weaknesses of followers, 
so the leader can align followers with tasks that enhance their performance. The 
overarching motto at Convent perpetuates this line of thinking: “A Changed People, 
Changing the Community and the World for Jesus Christ.” 

The ten characteristics of a Jesus-like servant leader described by Greenleaf are: 
listening, empathy, awareness, healing, persuasion, conceptualization, foresight, 
commitment to the growth of people, building community and stewardship. Servant 
leaders expect to be held accountable, because there is a trust relationship established. In 
addition, leaders empower others because they realize their interdependence with all of 
God’s creatures. Reportedly in the Faith & Work Blog entitled, “A Discussion of topics 
relevant to Princeton University's Faith & Work Initiative”** Kendrick Melrose, the 
president of the Toro Company names Jesus as his model for leadership, and one of his 
core beliefs is: “The leader’s role is to create an environment...of trust [that] leads to 
more risk-taking, innovation, and creativity. The empowerment to solve problems 
produces better solutions.”?” By empowering employees, Melrose brought Toro back 
from downfall to a powerful force. 

In Matthew 18:18-20, Jesus said: “Whatever you bind on earth will be bound in 
heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in heaven.... For where two or 
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three are gathered in my name, I am there among them.” Jesus is empowering those 
gathered: women and men, old and young, poor and rich. Servant leadership is not an 
archaic model Now is the time for servant leadership in the image of Jesus to appear in 


the body of Christ, to be formed in all who aspire to leadership. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


This chapter begins with a brief outline of the published body of knowledge on 
the role of the Black church and the unique perspective of the African-American woman. 
The researcher then explores the leadership model of Jesus Christ, through a summary of 
the theological literature concerning the leadership skills exemplified by His servant 
model of leadership and His use of power. The chapter concludes with an analysis of 


what qualities define a good minister. 


The Role of the Black Church 


Historically, the Black Church has looked to the Pastor as the single leader to 
impart, empower and lead the congregation. The associate role to support the Pastor’s 
vision and assist in achieving the mission of the church seems to have been replaced by 
the role of the Deacon Ministry, thus relegating associate ministers ineffective. As a 
result, associates regard ministry as what they see each Sunday - preaching and pulpit 
participation; clamoring for opportunities to lead in worship but not to work with the 
Aids Ministry or Sick and Shut In Ministry because those opportunities do not offer 
visibility. The most effective ministers are those who have labored in the background and 


engaged in social justice issues to carry out the tenets of the cross by empowering and 
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protecting the most marginalized. They have learned to be great followers and develop 
others from behind the scenes. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor was a leader in this vein and his 
preaching, teaching and mentorship enabled ministries around the world to flourish. Even 
in his fragile years, he continues to impart wisdom and train those called to ministry in 
the way that he or she should go. In an interview with The New York Times, Dr. Taylor 
said, “He has been thinking a lot lately of the biblical Jacob — old and weak, leaning on 
his staff, yet still worshiping God.”! 

At the dawn of the twentieth century, W. E. B. Du Bois described the Black 
preacher as “the most unique personality developed by the Negro on American soil.”* For 
the majority of that century, because of societal constraints regulating the movement of 
persons of color in America, these spiritual poets were largely confined to preaching to 
their own racial and residential communities. Today, however, with the victories of the 
civil rights era and the emergence of advanced forms of media communication, many of 
these dynamic personalities have gained wider visibility both nationally and 
internationally.’ Ashamedly, visibility now appears to be itself the goal of many 
preachers. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor would agree that we don’t want to strive to be known as 
great preachers. “One should strive for people to feel, when you have tried to preach, 


what a GREAT GOSPEL!"* 
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Many question the role of the Black church in a new era. Has the church lost its 
way? How do we know that the church is on the right path? Are the leaders of the church 
equipped to serve this new generation? There needs to be a return to the biblical text. The 
Black church was born out of a slave church. However, in most Black churches today this 
is unidentifiable. The church has lost its legacy and its message and when success 
becomes the focus it also loses its mission. Is the church more concerned about its 
success than the cross? In Luke chapter 17 verse 33 Jesus states, “People who seek to 
save their lives will lose it. But, if you lose your life for the sake of the least of these then 
you’ ll find your life.” 

It is a testament to Dr. Taylor to note that he has remained involved in social 
justice issues throughout the length of his ministry. Dr. Taylor worries that contemporary 
churches have lost their prophetic edge, focusing more on personal prosperity than on 
issues like poverty or living wages. “I think the church today in America partakes of the 
contemporary American disease of “Let me alone! I want to get along, and I don’t want 
to be bothered with too many things. And I think that’s in the churches. When a pulpit 
becomes an echo of the pew, it loses, I think, almost all of its reasons for existence.”> 

Anyabwile, author of The Decline of African American Theology: From Biblical 
Faith to Cultural Captivity, contends that African-Americans are evangelical in their 
attitudes towards the Bible; they consider it to be the word of God. However, they don’t 


tend to be centered upon the Bible in faith and practice. The Bible needs to be re-centered 
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in the life of the church.° Dr. James H. Cone, Professor of Systematic Theology of Union 
Theological Seminary, shares that “the black church has lost its understanding of its 
mission. We are great at preaching and singing, but not good about its nature and 
mission.” Is the church called to save its own life, or lose it for the sake of others? Being 
concerned with saving its own life has created the mindset generating the gospel of 
success. The gospel of Jesus is a gospel of ultimate success through failure. That is why 
the cross is at the center of the gospel. “The cross is not a gospel of success. Jesus did not 
succeed, God took that failure and transformed that failure into success. With so much 
focus on building buildings, we have failed to see that the cross is at the heart of what the 
black church is about.”* 

The African-American community has long relied on the Black Church as an 
agent and advocate of stability within a hostile society. Currently, however, there appears 
to be a lack of a concrete strategy of action on behalf of the church because of a 
perceived lack of information, interest and involvement. Some have concluded that there 
is a growing schism between the faith community and the wider Black community. The 
Black Church can be accused of a “benign neglect” of the very communities in which 
most of them were birthed and belong. A key for renaissance can be found in a recovery 


of an Afrocentric communal ethos.” 
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Robert Michael Franklin, President of Morehouse College in Atlanta, authored a 
provocative and compelling volume, Crisis in the Village: Restoring Hope in African 
American Communities. Franklin points out the lack of attention by inner city 
congregations to the glaring problems of poverty, crime and misery. The Church has the 
capacity to do prophetic ministry in the midst of “missed opportunities.” He points out a 
2003 report by R. Drew Smith, Beyond the Boundaries: Low Income Residents, Faith 
Based Organizations and Neighborhood Coalition Building which states the following 
conclusions:'° 


* Two-thirds of the housing complex residents surveyed report 
having little or no contact with faith-based organizations in the 
previous year; 


* Many congregations report having programs of potential value to 
neighborhood residents but indicate that church members take 
advantage of these programs more frequently than non-members; 
and 


* Roughly two-thirds of the congregations report that most of their 
members live more than one mile from their place of worship."! 


One of the keys to restoring African-American communities is an 
indigenous cultural and spiritual reconnection with the Black Church, and 
vice versa. In order for the connection to be authentic, it has to be more 
than transactional — political or economic. The connection has to be 
anchored in the recovery of a “holy common ground.” At the center of this 
“holy common ground” is a truly African spiritual ethos. While many 
churches have made the overt attempt to infuse Africentrism (the term will 
be used interchangeably with the word Afrocentrism, first expounded by 
Molefi Kete Asante), most have been drawn to the current evangelical 
trends that tend to “de-culturalize” and “de-colorize” the Gospel.” 
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There appears to be a direct correlation between racial/social integration and the 
“de-radicalization” of the Black Church, which Gayraud Wilmore refers to as “the 
process of lessening social and political advocacy of Black ministers and churches in 
urban areas.”'? The diminishing concern for liberation and social change is a result of the 
increasing conservatism of the modern evangelical movement adopted by many Black 
churches. Many Black churches have eliminated overtly African or African-American 
symbols, themes, language or images in the interest of becoming non-racial, post-racial 
or multi-cultural.'* James Cone, largely considered the “father of Black Theology,” gives 
a piercing assessment of the state of the Black Church in his volume, For My People: 


Without a clearly articulated theological position in creeds and 
theological text books, Black preachers and church members have 
nowhere else to turn for theological knowledge and spiritual 
renewal except conservative, white, evangelical churches. Of 
course, some black preachers and lay persons can and do transcend 
white theology and spirituality, but unfortunately, most do not 
know how to distinguish between Black faith and White religion. 
With the appearance of electronic church (on radio and television), 
Black Christians are being lured from their spiritual heritage in 
Black churches to the false gods of the Jerry Falwells of this 
world.’ 


Without a critical Black theology, Cone argues that Black preachers are left with the 


option of simply imitating the false gods of the electronic church in order to keep their 
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congregations from deserting the 11:00 A.M. service and other activities of their 
churches.'® 


Even on plantations when religion was used to teach slaves to obey 
their masters and to promote long-suffering with an opiatic 
eschatology, the African mind and soul figured out a way to 
survive the chill of intellectual and theological dishonesty, with the 
quilt scraps of "white Christianity" deemed by the African in 
America to be salvageable. We were able to make it on the 
spiritual reserve of the great and profound religions of Africa. 
Even though the African enslaved in America was stripped of 
everything from pride and self-esteem to cultural identity, 
somehow even the greatest of humiliation and degradation could 
not force the African to forget the ways and the worship of home. 
This pulse beat of African spirituality has for the African- 
American Church been an aspect of the church’s freedom and 
expression.” 
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The Black Church needs a spiritual and ideological and theological grounding that 


is true to its African roots. However, praxis, the practical application of theory in a 


reflexive-active interchange, is most important for the survival and liberation of African 


American communities. The early beginnings of the Black Church were explicitly 


African-centered as well as Christocentric.'® J. Deotis Roberts explores the meaning of 


“Africentric Christianity” in his comprehensive work on the subject: 


Africentrism is more than wearing African garments or dancing to 
percussive African music. It involves more than a cultural revival. 
It requires a new perspective of life, a cultural conversion. It leads 
to a new life view and worldview for African peoples. 
Africentrism builds upon the self-respect and empowerment 
aspects of the black consciousness-black power movement, the 
emphasis on blackness that gave rise to black studies and black 
theology. Africentric leaders give due credit to the contributions of 
persons such as Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm X. Unlike 
the black power movement, Africentrism seeks to reinterpret our 
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history and reconstruct our culture. It does not rest with slavery or 

with our ancestry in West Africa; it takes us back to classical 

African history in Ethiopia and especially Egypt.’” 

How does the Black Church recover its historic African cultural and spiritual 
heartbeat? How does she reconcile her strained and sometimes estranged relationship 
with increasingly secular African-American neighborhoods? How does she lead the 
restoration of dispirited, depleted, disenfranchised and disinvested urban communities? 
The answer can be found in the many successful models of responsible congregations 
that have become cultural and spiritual reservoirs of empowerment, advocating and 
partnering with communities to create an oasis in the middle of urban deserts of blight 
and depravity.”° 

The mission of transforming African-American communities in inner cities must 
involve recapturing our African spirituality in a contemporary context. This is a two-fold 
venture. On the one-hand it involves reconciling the rupturing relationship between the 
Black Church and the Black community. On the other hand it involves restoring a sense 
of “communality” that is central to African and African-American identity.”! 
Reconciliation must first involve acknowledgement of a fault and/or violation of the 
relationship before forgiveness and resolution can occur. In this sense, the Black Church 
can be prophetic in calling out the “sin” of its own negligence and apathy toward the 
suffering of the Black community, as well as assessing the historical, political and 


economic forces that have directly and indirectly damaged Black neighborhoods. The 
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Black Church can also be priestly in bringing about healing and reconciliation by 
extending compassion and concern for the well-being of the victimized and the 


vulnerable.? 
Returning God to the Center 


Another theologian who provides input for consideration is Dr. Hans Kung. Dr. 
Kung “mourns the fact that the established church has lost its way; has become burdened 
down with tradition and has failed to be what Christ planned it should be. The only 
answer is to go back to the scriptures to see what the church was in its beginning, and 
then to recover the essence of the original church.””? The church is known as the ecclesia. 
The word ecclesia defines a group of people chosen by God to assemble and have God as 
their center. Early Christians saw themselves as the community of God, not 
distinguishing gender, race or class. Each ecclesia or group gathers together a community 
of believers who follow Jesus. Each church makes the ecclesia entirely present in any 
given place in the fullness of God’s ongoing work creating and reconciling. “There is a 
fundamental unity within the church, which may be adapted by God to meet different 
purposes in different times and in different places. The church is full of sinners and is 
compelled to reflect the human frailty. However, the church remains holy, not because of 
its members, but because of its head. Christ makes the church holy. There is nothing we 


can do to make our Christian communities more pure. We are left with the fact that the 
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church remains a diverse mixture of saints and sinners, all of whom are sanctified by 
Jesus as a community of followers.” 

Scriptures give an incomplete picture of whom Jesus was, as interpreted during 
his time. Concepts range from a prophet to hero, Son of God and Son of Man. The church 
has itself always been visited by differences of view about even the most fundamental 
doctrines and teachings.”° Church doctrine has produced divergences of theological 
opinion so severe as to have provoked the major schisms within the historic Church and 
the phenomena of denominationalism within Protestantism and secularization of 
theological understanding.”° Sectarianism is also exacerbated by a misinterpretation of 
the term “Church.” The Church, in most cases, does not refer to the assembly of believers 
any more. The concept of the Church as one body of believers who follow Jesus Christ is 
almost eroded.’” What men think about Jesus as the Christ stands central to the existence 
or non-existence of the Church. 

It is God, Christians believe, who has supreme values, not mere men and women. 
Time and time again, people today are encouraged to lay aside their religious differences 
(often depicted as merely sectarian), in order to attend to human need.”* The Bible is also 
very clear when talking about the equality of all people. In Christ, there are no racial 
distinctions, for all belong to one race. Kung, states, “The church always reforming is a 
common place for those who study the church. It’s always reforming itself because it is 
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composed of fallible, sinful beings. The challenge of continuous reformation is the 
challenge, then, of spiritual renewal, opening ourselves to be conformed more and more 
to the image and likeness of God made known to us in Jesus Christ.””” We are to work 
manifesting this image as a community of faith. “The church is always reforming because 
Christians are made new in the image and likeness of Christ daily.”*° The Church, the 
gathering of God’s people, is to be the vehicle, the place for young and old to speak the 
Lord’s Word. It is here, regardless of race, creed or condition, where all are welcomed to 
the tables of Word, Sacrament and loving fellowship. If the church is to be constantly 
reforming, it is to be reforming into a living, active, loving community of the Spirit. 
Hung states, “All the faithful belong to the people of God; there must be no 
clericalization of the Church.”*! The researcher concurs that this concept is necessary to 
abolish particularity, such as class or cliques, within the fellowship of the Church. Kung 
defines the church as wholeness, the whole people of God, the whole ecclesia (those who 
“have received mercy” and are “called to belong to Jesus Christ”)? Kung calls for a 
protest and fight against the new clericalism by taking the laity seriously as the people of 
God and the clergy as its servants, with no distinction within the community between 
priests and people. “The people are the called and chosen. This call is not a personal 
honor but a call to the service of the people.”*? Kung further then states that the people of 


God are not only “called out,” but “called together.” “The church is not just a collection 
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of isolated individuals; it is a group of people called by God to live together as a 
community to model a new way of living. Everyone belongs to the people of God 
through God’s call: there must be no attempt to make the Church private and 
exclusive.”** 

Because we believe that the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ constantly proves 
to be stronger than all human incapacities and superficiality, the church continues to exist 
universally, gathered mutually from the human race and voyaging through the midst of 
time. The church is not simply an institution; it is God’s institution. “As a human 
institution, the church is influenced by forms of social organization popular at different 
times in history. But the Bible’s descriptions of the church point to dynamics of 
community life, which go beyond secular models of social organization. The church is 
not just an assortment of isolated individuals. It is a divine society, in which individuals 
find their unique fulfillment as members of a larger whole, and their selfishness is 
overcome in God’s workshop of personal transformation”** 

Is it possible to see the origins of the church in individuals since the church is the 
people of God? According to Kung, “The Christian’s message is the outward sign of 
grace and vocation for the individual and a sign also of his/her reception into the 
community of the people of God. God’s call precedes any action on the part of the 


individual. The call is to the people of God, hence the individual never stands alone, but 


within the community.”*” The church is more than any of its individual members. 
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One of the ways in which we take on the task of being the church is to learn that 
the way of offering worship and living in the world has little to do with being popular. 
One might consider the church posing a risk when it uses techniques of contemporary 
culture. However, when the church seeks to live in a manner that is distinctly 
countercultural and conformed to the likeness of Christ, it is what it was meant to be. 

The church is full of sinners and is bound to reflect many aspects of human failings. Saint 
Augustine pointed out that the church was not meant to be a society of saints, but a mixed 
body of both saints and sinners.*® He, like the Gospel of Mark, uses an image of the net to 
catch fish; both good and bad are caught. On the last day, God will separate the wheat 
from the tares. 

The laity is part of the Church, not the entire Church. Laity, deacons, priests and 
bishops comprise the Church. Each order has a role a very important role to play. 

The leaders of the early Church were the apostles. Is leadership within the Church a 
hostile unit? Some say that leadership within the church is absolutely necessary. Even in 
the New Testament, the Church was not a total democracy. Individuals who possessed 
the spiritual gifts of administration, leadership or pastoring were charged with the 
responsibility of church leadership. Kung states, “The entire Church (including its 
leadership) stands under the ONLY absolute authority-the Gospel of Jesus Christ - and 
the Church must be constantly critiqued and renewed by that same Gospel.*° 

The twenty-first century Black Church should recognize that our current social 


location is not a matter of theology but sociology, precipitated by racial and social 
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injustice.” The resurgence of the prophetic Black Church of the past will be initiated and 
activated by a recovery of the African spirituality that shaped the original Black Church 
in America.*! Peter Paris identifies six moral virtues of African and African-American 
churches that promote community and appear to be pre-eminent in both. They are 
namely: 


Beneficence: The beneficent person is a person of good will, one 
who joyfully extends hospitality to all alike, respecting all persons. 
2. Forbearance: This is a patient tolerance to do what is necessary 
to preserve life under caustic conditions. 3. Practical Wisdom: 
“This is an excellence of that thought that guides good action. It is 
the fully developed capacity of a free moral agent for making 
reasonable judgments about the best means for the attainment of 
penultimate goals as well as the determination of their 
commensurability with the ultimate goal of the good life.” 4. 
Improvisation: This brings novelty to bear on the familiar, not for 
the sake of destroying the latter, but for the purpose of heightening 
the individuality and uniqueness of the agent and his or her 
creative ability. 5. Forgiveness: This rebukes the toll that hatred 
can exact by cultivating the habitual exercise of kindness for the 
sake of the community. 6. Justice: This is realized in two ways — 
the individual’s obligations to the community as mediated through 
the many dealing individuals have with one another and the 
community’s obligations to its members and itself.” 


The Perspective of the African-American Woman 


Holistically exploring concerns addressed from an African-American woman’s 
perspective introduces Womanist theology. Womanist theology is a religious framework 
which considers traditions, practices, scriptures and biblical interpretation with a special 


lens to empower and liberate African-American women. Womanist theology integrates 
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the perspectives and experiences of African-American and other women of color. 
Womanist God Talk affirms that Jesus chose to live a life in opposition to unjust, 
oppressive cultures. Jesus chose integrity and faithfulness, refusing to change course 
because of threat. Womanist God Talk speaks in terms of a ministerial vision of righting 
relations as the center of Jesus’ mission. It can be claimed that these right relationships he 
advocated challenged the injustice characterized by oppressed-oppressor relations. Jesus’ 
ministerial vision brought justice and care to relationships. “To be Christian means 
keeping faith with those who have heard and lived God’s call for justice, radical love and 
liberation; who challenged unjust systems both political and ecclesiastical.”** 

To be a Christian also means to be tangibly related to the survival and quality of 
life struggle of suffering Black people: the homeless, widow, orphan and poor. To affirm 
the lives of Black Americans and other marginalized groups by joining the survival 
struggle against genocide, for example, and to share skills and economic resources with 
victims. Black Christian women consider the Bible to be a major source for religious 
validation in their lives. Though Black women’s relationship with God preceded their 
introduction to the Bible, this Bible gave some content to their God consciousness. The 
source for Black women’s understanding of God has been twofold: God’s revelation 
directly to them and God’s revelation as witnessed in the Bible and as read and heard in 
the context of their experience. 

Black women’s understanding of God as liberator, creator, sustainer and 
comforter took on life as they agonized over pain and celebrated the hope of deliverance. 
Black Christian women see Jesus as a sustainer and liberator of the Black community. 
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Thus, Jesus becomes whoever Jesus has to become to function in a supportive way in the 
struggle. Black communities are struggling for life and well-being. Much, if not all of 
what is taught and/or said must translate or manifest into action that can help people live. 

Patriarchal tendencies have encouraged the continuation of women’s abuse. The 
fact that abuse exists shows a misunderstanding of the Doctrine of Atonement. We have 
lost the importance of the life of Jesus. Christian doctrines can and have been incorrectly 
applied in ways that abuse women and these doctrines have often been misunderstood in 
the church. A remedy for abused doctrine is sound doctrine. Jesus does what he does 


because he has freely chosen, at the Father’s will. 


The Leadership Model of Jesus Christ 
Definitions of Leadership 


Jesus Christ is an extraordinary example of a leader. As he lived on earth, he 
taught man to love one another as well as to trust and have faith in God. The goal of his 
teachings was to leave a legacy that would carry on his unfinished work, which is 
considered the Great Commission, “Go ye into all the world and spread the Gospel.” 


>“ the outcome or 


Matthew 28:16-20. Because “Leadership is a process and not a person, 
the desired influence of Gospel spreading may vary in different settings. Certainly, the 
leader is the pivotal focus of the leadership process. However, followers are also 


important in this relationship. 


Lassey defines leadership as the interpersonal influence exercised through 
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the process of communication toward the attainment of a specified goal or goals.*° 
However, it is believed that not only should the behavior of the leader be examined to 
understand leadership but the behavior of those being led should be examined, as well. 
Webster’s Dictionary defines a leader as one who guides, conducts, escorts, or 

directs; one who influences, induces, to be ahead or be at the head, to tend toward a 
certain goal or result, to lure; entice, to command.’” According to Frame, leadership is 
more than mere “management.” It requires constant reexamination of goals and means, so 
as to provide a basis for elimination of obsolete rules and organizational sub-systems. ** 
Accepted theory and conventional wisdom concerning leadership have a lot in common. 
Both seem to suggest that the success of a leader depends on the leader, the led and the 
unique situation. 

Looking at the genealogy of Jesus, we see that Christ comes from a lineage of 
royalty and persons who had served in leadership capacities. Thus, agreeing with the 
Great Man Theory of Leadership, “Inheritance superiority stems from the basis of 
superior people being inherited; it’s a self-fulfilling prophecy.””? The birth of Christ lends 
support to such a theory. After Jesus’ mother Mary was betrothed to Joseph, before they 
came together, she was found with child of the Holy Spirit. Joseph, not wanting to make 
her a public example, was tempted to hide her away. But, an angel of the Lord appeared 
in a dream advising him not to be fearful for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Spirit. The angel said that she would bring forth a son who would be called Jesus and 
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would save His people from their sins. Jesus’ path was set before His existence, “God 
established purpose then he built procedure.”*° 
Beginning with the end in mind is based on the principle that all things are created 
twice. In order for Jesus to have a successful ministry, He had to clearly define what He 
was trying to accomplish. In corporate terms, one must carefully think through the 
product or service you want to provide in terms of market strategy. Next, organize all of 
the elements: research and development (the lineage of Jesus sets the stage for His 
ministry), marketing (through the life of John the Baptist), personnel (Disciples), and 
physical facilities (the land He traveled) to meet that objective. This formula can be 
used effectively in congregational ministry, as well. The extent to which you begin with 
the end in mind often determines whether or not you are able to create a successful 


ministry. Most business failures begin from their creation, with problems such as under- 


capitalization, misunderstanding the market, or lack of a business plan.*! 


Servant Leadership 


The theology of servant leadership is that leadership begins with our relationship 
with God and moves out from there into relationships of service with those around us.” 
A servant leader is one who enters into a relationship with another person to influence 
their behavior, values or attitudes. Greenleaf would agree that such relationships often 
allow individuals to become wiser, freer, more autonomous and more likely themselves 
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to become servants. The natural servant, the person who is servant first, is more likely to 
persevere and refine a particular hypothesis on what serves another’s highest priority 
needs than the person who is leader first and who later serves out of prompting of 
conscience or in conformity with normative expectations.** Everything begins with the 
initiative of an individual. 

In Journey to the East, we see a band of men on a mythical journey, probably also 
Hesse’s own journey. The central figure of the story, Leo, accompanies the party as 
the servant who does their menial chores but who also sustains them with his spirit and 
his song. He is a person of extraordinary presence. All goes well until Leo disappears. 
Then the group falls into disarray and the journey is abandoned. They cannot make it 
without their servant and they are taken into the Order that had sponsored the journey. 
There it is discovered that Leo, whom they had known first as servant, was in fact the 
titular head of the Order, its guiding spirit, a great and noble leader. 

The essential lesson the researcher learned from Jesus on leadership was that he 
taught and embodied leadership as service. Teachers are able to impart wisdom to 
potential students and wisdom one to another. Jesus was a servant leader in every sense 
of the concept. He is described as one who served His mission and led by serving those 
he recruited to carry out that mission. For Jesus, the mission was to be the Messiah. He 
served that mission by living as the Suffering Servant Messiah. This was His purpose and 
directed all he did while on earth, including His death. Any church leader needs to ask: 
How would Jesus lead? His answer is consistent: “If anyone wants to be first, he must be 


the last and the servant of all”; “I am among you as one who serves”; “The greatest 
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among you must become like the youngest, and the Jeader like one who serves.” In Jn 
13:13-17, Jesus washes the disciples’ feet and says, “I have set you an example that you 
should do as I have done for you.” If bishops or anyone else are to lead as Jesus led, they 
must become servant leaders. 

The word servant in these Gospel passages refers to the “suffering servant” 
passages in Isaiah and means “slave of the king,” a close advisor and confidant of the 
ruler, someone with great responsibility. This servant must be a prophet and a healer. So 
Jesus and anyone claiming to lead in his name hold responsibility and intimacy with God 
and must be prophetic voices and healers of the community. Only service and sacrifice 
will lead to the moral credibility and trust essential for leadership. 

According to Wright, there are five principles to lead as Jesus led. They are 
influence and service, vision and hope, character and trust, relationships and power, and 
dependability and accountability.*° Leadership is a relationship of influence, whereby 
power should be used for the growth of those who are being led and the accomplishment 
of the shared mission of the community. When leadership is formally granted to a person 
by a group, community or organization, it carries the expectation that the influence will 
be directed towards two purposes: accomplishment of a mission and the care or nurture of 
the community. Jesus illustrates this key point. He began gathering the disciples to His 
ministry by teaching, training, developing and mentoring twelve men. His influence was 
significant enough to sway these men from their vocations. 

Reinforced Change Theory suggests one can observe the efforts of one individual 
trying to change the motivation of others; and their behavior. An example of this is when 
Jesus saw two brothers, Peter and Andrew, fishing and casting their nets into the 
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Sea. He called to them and asked them to follow Him and told them he would make them 
fishers of men. Jesus went throughout all of Galilee, teaching in the synagogues, 
preaching and healing all kinds of sickness and diseases among the people. He became 
famous and great multitudes followed. “Seeing the multitudes He went up on a mountain 
and began to teach.” Matthew 5:1. We who lead often overlook the fact that the true place 
of Christ-like leadership is out in the crowd/congregation, rather than up at the head 
table/head seat. Those who follow Christ’s model of leadership would never be 
embarrassed to find themselves among janitors, cooks or prostitutes. Such a leader is 
comfortable working with those who serve in the background and gladly works alongside 
these partners until completion of the task. Graen proposes that leadership is a social 
exchange process by which the leader and a follower work through how each will behave 
in certain situations, and they also agree upon the general nature of their relationship.°° 
Thus, the exchange or role development processes produce dyadic social structures.*” 

We find numerous examples of Jesus serving and leading by inspiration 
throughout His ministry. Schenk concludes that persuasion through inspiration is an 
actually an exceptional pattern of leadership. In the church, the pendulum still has far to 
swing from personality-centered leadership to character-based leadership. Servant 
leadership has apparently grown out of a desire for organizations (church) to be led by 
those who will serve not themselves but those they lead. Leaders 7 the church who 


should be paving the way to service-oriented leadership have instead gravitated toward 
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self-serving forms of leadership that are not Christ-like and are now being discarded by 
secular thinking. 

" Fiedler’s concept of contingency model focuses on the relationship between 
leadership style and the favorableness of the leader-member relationship, the degree of 
task structure, and the leader's position power (obtained through formal authority). 
Jesus serves as an incredible point of reference for successful leadership, through this 
lens. Jesus, with the ultimate authority, had an exceptional relationship with the disciples 
and the relationship was socially close. He took them under his tutelage. His method of 
reshaping their mindsets, broadening their vision spiritually and examining ‘their hearts 
established the basis for teaching the fundamentals of Christian education. The process 
includes catechesis - handing down and passing on tradition, witnessing as one who has 
seen something, a sign, and testifying.” In witnessing, one should be mindful of whom, 
why and what the message is that one is witnessing. Finally, discernment is required, 
making a faithful judgment regarding an ambiguous situation. 

Close or distant relationships in a congregation, both between members and 
between the community to the denomination and the larger world, are key for observing 
and understanding human community and for bringing about change in that community. 
The leaders of a church say a great deal, primarily through the examples that they set. 
The more mature and secure the leaders, the more freely and flexibly they can follow 


God into new areas of connecting and serving. 
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Leadership is about vision and hope. Leadership articulates a compelling vision 
for the future that captures the imagination of followers and energizes their attitudes 
and actions in the present. It gives meaning and value to living. Leadership in community 
focuses the dreams and commitments of the people on a shared vision of the mission that 
brings them together, and then leadership works with the people to see this mission 
accomplished. Servant leadership delivers on its promise, empowers people and makes a 
difference. Jesus was a leader or instrument through which a group’s ambitious goal was 
and is achieved. He led by integrating the roles of others in the group, moving the group 
towards achieving its goal. Jesus delegated authority, he gave the twelve disciples power 
over unclean spirits, to cast them out and to heal. In so doing, these men had the 
opportunity to put to practice all that they were taught, witnessed, and understood to be 
true. Jesus developed camaraderie amongst the disciples and a sense of worth. He 
enabled the disciples to develop their personal growth and self-expression. This tactic 
that Jesus illustrates is leadership through cooperative problem-solving. His model can be 
applied to any shared problem, situation, environment or task. Today we are still tackling 
the same problem and following the legacy of him as a leader. 

Leadership is about character and trust. One could observe a leader by his/her 
behavior, through leadership as an act. Jesus was nailed to a cross, beaten and murdered. 
He could have chosen not to die for our sins. He holds all power in His hands and could 
have called for angels to protect Him and avoid suffering. Yet, to fulfill prophecy, as a 
teacher and a leader he remanded his soul for our transgressions and iniquities. This 
inaction was a course of action that exhibits character within the realm of leadership. This 


act of sacrifice and servitude solidified the purpose of His coming. Jesus’ sonship was 
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manifested through his suffering. God says, “I put the victory in the heavenlies, then I 
start from the earth and move upward.” According to Bass, effective leadership as 
successful influence by the leader that results in attainment by compliant followers is 
defined by goal attainment.®! 

A great servant leader is great because he/she lives without compromise of the 
call to the mission on his/her life. He/she is also great because he/she inspires others to 
carry out that mission with him/her. Jesus was a great servant leader because he served 
his Father’s mission for all of humankind without compromise and this has inspired many 


people over many centuries to carry it out. 


Leadership Power 


Leadership is about relationships and power. It is the exercise of power, the 
potential for influence. It denotes the character and resources others see in you that 
cause them to accept your influence. It may be the authority of your position, spirituality 
of your character, benefits you can provide, and/or knowledge or skills you possess. 
Power is at the heart of leadership, but power only exists when someone sees in you a 
reason to accept your influence. Power needs purpose! The power that permits leadership 
in congregations must be directed to the mission that forms the congregation. There were 
and are many self-appointed leaders in the community who use their influence to make 
names for themselves. Such leaders were and are divisive and contentious, flaunting a 


lifestyle that denies the lordship of Jesus. Servant leadership points people away from the 
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leader to the mission of the community or congregation and empowers their individual 
contribution towards that mission. 

Leaders almost always establish rewards and punishments as incentives. Extrinsic 
rewards and punishments exist as characteristics of the environment, and their effect on 
behavior is relatively direct. Intrinsic rewards are inherent in the activity itself: the reward 
is the achievement of the goal. Although Jesus does not grant favor or special privileges 
based on human ability or earthly accomplishments, He does reward. One of the twelve 
disciples, Peter, stood out above the rest. He was the one Jesus called “the rock.” Peter 
was present for each significant moment in Jesus’ life and ministry. Jesus was a wise 
businessman as well as the sovereign Lord. He invested more time in individuals who 
exhibited greater desire to know the truth, operated in those truths and wished to 
influence and persuade others with that truth. 

Leadership is about dependency and accountability, people and relationship. 
Leadership is a relationship of influence with a purpose; the achievement of the shared 
mission and the nurture of the congregation. Leaders are dependent upon the people. 
Leadership is a relationship of dependency. Leaders need followers. They are dependent 
upon the congregation because, in the end, leadership is in the hands of followers. It 
exists only when someone decides to follow, decides to accept the influence. It is always 
the one who follows who determines if leadership is being exercised. The acceptance of 
one’s influence determines true leadership. 

Grumbling was an internal threat to the growth of the church. As people came 
into the church, the number of needs grew. Acts 6:1 tells how the apostles had to meet 


the needs of certain members of the fellowship. Grumbling by members on a mission 
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simply suggests that leaders have neglected to address a need adequately. Doug Murren 
asks us to consider, “If we embrace criticism instead of resisting it, we may be presented 
with new opportunities of service that in turn may open up vistas of success we would 
have never seen without criticism.” 

Distributing authority helped the church solve its problems. The first church 
lacked enough leaders to oversee the daily distribution of food. The apostles’ inability 
to serve all of the members resulted in division. To address this need, the leading apostles 
redefined their role as servants to the Word of God. They were stewards of the vision and 
core values of the mission. The apostles wisely shared the responsibility of this need with 
qualified members of the church. Acts 6:3 shows us that they delegated to members who 
were full of the Spirit and wisdom. They multiplied their leadership by delegating some 
of their responsibility and authority to others in order to meet the needs of the 
congregation and the church. 

For one to manage or lead another effectively, he/she must comprehend and 
utilize his/her understanding of several issues, including how culture influences the way a 
person may think and feel, his/her will to the behavior of others and the dynamic of 
his/her own behavior. Every theology is a product of its social environment and thus in 
part a reflection of it. Theology is not something disembodied or temporal. Theology is 
the attempt to express the word of the Lord in the language of today in a particular time 
and place. To acknowledge that all theology is situated in history means that theology is 
done by human beings, not by God. As human discourse, it must begin with the human 
situation as perceived from a particular standpoint of a given people. “For the pre-Civil 
War Black church, salvation involved more than longing for the next life. Being saved 
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was also a present reality that placed persons in a dimension of freedom so that earthly 
injustice became intolerable.”** That was why Baptist preacher Nat Turner had visions of 
God that involved his own election to be the Moses of his people, leading them from the 
house of bondage. 

Black theology in the United States rightly begins with the history and culture of 
African-Americans as they seek to interpret the meaning of God’s liberating presence in 
their struggle for freedom. Black theology is the pioneering contextual theology of North 
America. It affirms the value and inspiration of black history and culture as the story of 
courageous people who, by faith in God, have struggled against oppression and survived 
despite long and brutal mistreatment. The Black American experience requires that 
Scripture be a source of Black Theology. Scripture enabled slaves to affirm a view of 
God that differed radically from that of the slave masters. Throughout African-American 
history, Scripture has been used for a definition of God and Jesus that was consistent with 
the Black struggle for liberation. Christian theology begins and ends with Jesus Christ 
and Christians reflect metaphysically on Christ’s cause, to find out about God, man and 
the world. Because Jesus Christ is the focal point for everything said about the Christian 
gospel, it is necessary to investigate the meaning of his person and work in light of the 


African-American perspective.© 
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In contrast to the revolutionary thrust of Black power, Christianity is not usually 
thought of as radical change. It has been identified in America with the status quo, a 
condition that encourages oppression and not human liberation. In the experiences of 
African-Americans, Jesus was all things. Chief among these was the belief in Jesus as 
divine co-sufferer, who empowers the marginalized in situations of oppression. 
According to Williams, “Black women identified with Jesus because they believed Jesus 
identified with them. Just as Jesus was persecuted and made to suffer undeservedly, so 
were they. His suffering culminated in the crucifixion.” The role of Jesus unraveled as 
they encountered him in their experience as one who empowers the weak. 

Aspects of biblical interpretation in America have definitely impacted the lives of 
African-Americans and women. This would suggest that the Bible has been an important 
device for shaping social reality. The Bible as canon is a document that was produced to 
advocate and shape social behavior according to certain ideals. The ideals that the Bible, 
in the name of God, advocates represent a few positions that were at the time advocated 
by rival thinkers and religious groups. Western civilization has been taught to read in 
ways that have been used against the marginalized to the benefit of the hegemony, 
namely through the notion that readers are to subjugate their experiences to those of the 
dominant voice in a literary work.® As a result, the central reading within Western 
society often reinforces or dictates the dominant class’s views within that society. 

For Convent Avenue Baptist Church, God is the ultimate source of their norms of 


personal morality and social responsibility, and the attributes of God convey an 
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imperative for people to pursue justice, righteousness and virtue in the world.” Black 
women have often rejected the oppressive structure in the church as well as in American 
society overall. The church has served as a source of survival in a faith that has always 
strengthened them to struggle against the odds.”° The church needs to realize its own 
proclamation of liberation as the central message of the gospel by extending this principle 
to Black women. Various forms of oppression still exist within the congregation of 
Convent Avenue Baptist Church: racism, classicism, sexism and imperialism; they are all 
interconnected and none can be changed by challenging them separately.” 

Gendering is thus a common and multifaceted human cultural strategy, with 
implications for, and imbrications within, human social institutions. Religious systems 
are one example of these institutions and gendering (its embodiment, enactment or 
transformation) within culture and religious systems are central to their operation.” 
Fiorenza argues, “The history told about biblical women, and about women today, cannot 
but represent women as marginal or not mention them at all.””> Women have been erased 
from historical and religious consciousness not only because of the marginalizing and 
silencing tendencies of androcentric sources written in grammatically masculine 


languages, but also because of the marginalizing and silencing tendencies of hegemonic 
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biblical scholarship, its kyriocentric frameworks of interpretation and models of historical 
reconstruction.” 

Cone moves to challenge Black male ministers and theologians to advance Black 
women’s liberation in the church and society.” Black women’s contribution to Black 
religion is identifiable by leaders of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries who have held 
positions and power beyond the spheres usually accessible to women. Cheryl Gikes 
specifies the activities and strengths of women in Black holiness traditions and identifies 
how their contributions are irreplaceable, especially in light of how patriarchy and racism 


impinge upon their participation.”° 


Qualities of a Good Minister 


In 1 Timothy 4:6-16, Paul’s instructions to Timothy specify the characteristics 
of a good minister. In this letter, Paul returns to the basics to advise a leader regarding 
how to keep his church accountable and counter the influence of false teachings. Paul 
speaks to Timothy directly, emphasizing that the soundness of a church depends on 
ministers and leaders who are sound in faith and practice: 


You’ ve been raised on the Message of the faith and have followed 
sound teaching. Now pass on this counsel to the followers of Jesus 
there, and you’ll be a good servant of Jesus. Stay clear of silly 
stories that get dressed up as religion. Exercise daily in God—no 
spiritual flabbiness, please! Workouts in the gymnasium are useful, 
but a disciplined life in God is far more so, making you fit both 
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today and forever. You can count on this. Take it to heart. This is 
why we’ve thrown ourselves into this venture so totally. We’re 
banking on the living God; Savior of all men and women, 
especially believers. Get the word out. Teach all these things. And 
don’t let anyone put you down because you’re young. Teach 
believers with your life: by word, by demeanor, by love, by faith, 
by integrity. Stay at your post reading Scripture, giving counsel, 
teaching. And that special gift of ministry you were given when the 
leaders of the church laid hands on you and prayed—keep that 
dusted off and in use. Cultivate these things. Immerse yourself in 
them. The people will all see you mature right before their eyes! 
Keep a firm grasp on both your character and your teaching. Don’t 
be diverted. Just keep at it. Both you and those who hear you will 
experience salvation.”” 


Timothy is advised to be unlike false teachers, guard his understanding of the 
gospel and watch his behavior carefully. Similar to what every child is taught by his or 
her parent, to be yourself and not follow others, have your own mind and be mindful of 
your actions. By so doing, Timothy will be a model to the members of the church, not 
only in godly living but also in ministry, fulfilling his duty as a “good servant” of 
Christ.’ 

Paul admonishes Timothy to nourish on the words of faith (NASB). Given that 
nourish means to nurture or supply this is provision for Timothy’s soul. Paul is telling 
Timothy that if he wants to be a good minister of Christ he must be a good teacher of 
sound doctrine and that he must also not neglect his own spiritual nourishment.”* Paul 
reminds Timothy that he is still maturing and growing in the faith and so must actively 
continue to nourish himself on the gospel of Jesus to better understand the good news. 
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Paul referred back to the warnings he has just given about false teaching. He told 
Timothy, if you point these things out to the brothers, you will be a good minister of 
Christ Jesus. Leaders cannot afford to let doctrinal compromise or wrong ideas creep 
into their congregations. These fundamental issues of faith and right action must be 
guarded. Further, Paul reminded all Christians that a good minister is one who continues 
in the truths of the faith and the good teaching. Constant spiritual nourishment is 
essential. From this feasting on the word our own lives flow rivers of lessons. Ministry 
work must never become so demanding that the first priority of spending time in personal 
spiritual renewal and growth is ignored. Ministry will lose its power and effectiveness 
when leaders neglect their spiritual development. 

The Christian leader must be one who has habitually taken nourishment from 
God's Word and continues to do so. Thus far, reports from an alarming percentage of 
pastors and missionaries, among other lay leaders, show that under the weight of ministry 
responsibilities time spent in the Word of God and in prayer becomes irregular and 
random. This passage spells out the consequences of this neglect; God's servants are 
obligated to reverse this trend to maintain spiritual health. At the same time, the mature 
leader must choose carefully the spiritual food to partake. This does not mean that the 
minister should be unaware of the competing claims of other popular movements and 
religions. In fact, it is the belief of the researcher that Christians, particularly the leaders, 
ought to understand clearly the trends of thought that are influencing society and its 
values. But it must be an understanding that is constantly examined through a careful lens 
with God's values. In order to carry out this evaluation, the minister and all believers 


must be absorbed daily in the good teaching of the faith. 
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In verses 7-8 Paul contrasts good and bad doctrine. “Godless” (NIV) means 
worldly. Paul does not describe the spiritual discipline, but the context suggests 
“disciplined meditation in Scripture.”®° Paul now gives Timothy the reason he is 
encouraging him to take his life in Christ seriously: true godliness has value for this life. 
The second priority is that of spiritual training, training in godliness (4:7). Godliness for 
them apparently had mainly to do with knowledge of "spiritual" things. But genuine 
godliness is the life of faith strengthened by training in the Word of God (4:7) that is, a 
lifestyle lived in obedience. 

We can safeguard those we lead or influence by training ourselves to be Godly. 
The Greek word gymnazo is translated “train,” meaning to exercise ourselves. This 
practice requires discipline and purposeful decision. Nobody ever wakes up “trained.” In 
the same way, prayer, fasting, Bible study and other disciplines are not ends in 
themselves, but means to a fuller relationship with God. We have to learn correction and 
to manage rejection because it teaches us to walk alone and not compromise. Disciples 
are made, they aren’t born. Yielding to the process allows one to become a 
transformational agent. We pursue righteousness, peace, and love because we pursue 
God. 

This life-changing salvation forms the third priority, the spiritual goal of mission. 
Spiritual nourishment and spiritual training draw meaning from the hope of salvation. All 
of the minister's efforts “for this we labor and strive” (v. 10) are to be tied to certain 
hope in a God who saves. The Greek terms labor and strive together express the idea of 


making every possible effort, which suggests a very urgent goal. As we see in verses 
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2:3-4, it is the universal scope of God's plan of salvation that compels participation in the 
mission. As Paul wrote elsewhere, "How, then, can they call on the one they have not 
believed in? And how can they believe in the one of whom they have not heard? And 
how can they hear without someone preaching to them? And how can they preach unless 
they are sent?" (Rom 10:14-15). 

The God we follow is living, interactive, and present in our lives. Our confidence 
rests in a God who is eternal. In Chapter 4:11-16, Paul gives Timothy ten commands. 
Timothy is commanded to command and teach the pursuit of true godliness to all the 
people of the church. He is encouraged to regard his young age and not to allow the older 
generation to use his youth as grounds not to listen. Chronological age does not 
necessarily convey spiritual maturity (He. 5:11-14). The issue for leadership is never age 
but spiritual development. Paul then commands Timothy to illustrate ethical behavior in 
speech and in his interactions (relationships) for effective ministry. 

Speech and life (conduct) encompass the visible aspects of one’s life, how 
one conducts oneself. Speech is a valid indicator of one’s character. In Matt. 12:34, 
James places importance on control of the tongue, which provides control of one's 
behavior. Love and faith summarizes the Christian life. Paul frequently aligns these two 
qualities, faith is our confidence and knowledge in Christ and love is the Holy Spirit’s 
action in our life. Purity deals with sexual conduct and integrity. Misconduct will ruin the 
Christian leader’s influence, reputation, ministry and fellowship with Christ. 

God-centered worship (Timothy 4:13) is a requirement for effective ministry. 
Paul commands Timothy to do three things in service: read scripture publically, preach 


and teach. This strategy centers attention on God, who, communicating with his people, 
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sustains covenant relationship. The body will be built up and protected from false 
teaching. “Do not neglect” is a warning to Timothy not to disregard the spiritual gift 
given to him (see also 1 Corinthians 1:7; Romans 1:11). The gift has to do with 
Timothy’s ministry of teaching and preaching (2 Timothy 1:13-14). Exhortation is a 
Spirit-directed activity of communicating Gods message to the people (Romans 12:8). 
There are many variations and styles of worship that may be used, as long as they point to 
Christ and his grace. There are certain essentials that must undergird worship. One of 
these essentials is the public reading of Scripture. The Word of God is powerful (Heb. 
4:12), creates change (Isa. 55:11) and is essential for life (Deut. 8:3). Though “within 
you” refers to the Holy Spirit, the source of the gift, unused gifts do not develop and they 
atrophy. 

One called to leadership in the church has received God's special appointment. 
God's choice of Timothy was announced through prophecy and then publicly recognized 
as the elders laid hands on him (compare Timothy 1:18; Acts 13:2-3). This was an 
affirmation of God’s call upon Timothy’s life. It made him responsible to the God who 
called him and the people he serves. Thus, both the servant and the congregation were 
bound to one another in the acknowledgment of God's selection. Ordination in most 
Christian churches today similarly serves the function of recognizing God's binding 
choice and publicly blessing a minister for service. 

In Timothy 4:11—16, Paul emphasizes that Timothy must persevere in what he 


had begun. Timothy had begun well by obeying God’s commands. Paul desired that he 
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continue on the path of obedience to provide an example for other believers. Paul 
declares, “Be diligent in these matters; give yourself wholly to them.” To be diligent is to 
practice with serious intent. Diligence results in progress and is evidence of a deepening 
relationship with the Lord. As Jesus said, “If you hold to my teaching, you are really my 
disciples” (John 8:31). A true follower or disciple of Christ abides, or lives, in what Jesus 
taught. Paul describes the results of a good minister’s efforts in Christ as salvation, “You 
will save both yourself and your hearers.” Salvation is a process and the ultimate goal. 
We are the only person over whom we have immediate authority. Our ability to lead and 
influence others is connected to our ability to manage our own lives well. Exemplary 
living and Gods truth will protect the leader and those whom he/she leads. 

In looking at the Old Testament specifically, 1 Samuel 19: 18-24 “The School of 
the Prophets” was instituted for the purpose of training young men in the prophetical and 
priestly offices.** “Nabi” has a root meaning “to bubble forth, as from a fountain.”** This 
Hebrew word is the first and the most generally used word for a prophet. In the time of 
Samuel, another word, roHeh, “seer,” began to be used (1 Sam. 9:9). It occurs seven 
times in reference to Samuel. Afterwards, another word, hozeh, “seer” (2 Sam. 24:11), is 
employed. In 1 Ch. 29:29, all these three words are used: “Samuel the seer (ro’eh), 
Nathan the prophet (nabi), Gad the seer (hozeh).” In Josh. 13:22, Balaam is called a 
kosem “diviner,” a Hebrew word used only of a false prophet. 

The “prophet” proclaimed the message given to him, as the “seer” saw the vision 
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of God (see Num. 12:6, 8). Thus, a prophet was a spokesman for God; he spoke in God’s 
name and by his authority (Ex. 7:1). He is the mouth through which God speaks to men 
(Jer. 1:9; Isa. 51:16), and hence what the prophet says is not of man but of God (2 Pet. 
1:20, Heb. 3:7; Acts 4:25; 28:25). The foretelling of future events was not a necessary but 
only an incidental part of the prophetic office. The great task assigned to the prophets 
whom God raised up among the people was “to correct moral and religious abuses, to 
proclaim the great moral and religious truths which are connected with the character of 
God, and which lie at the foundation of his government.”*° Thus, the scripture is fitting. 
As a Gardner C. Taylor Fellow, the researcher can attest that Rev. Taylor’s legacy 
exemplifies this text. 

Anyone considered a spokesman for God might be called a prophet. While the 
prophetic gift was exercised from the beginning, the prophetical order began 
with Samuel. The “sons” or “disciples” of the prophets were young men (2 Kings 5:22; 
9:1, 4) who lived together at these different “schools” (4:38-41). These young men were 
taught not only the basics of secular knowledge, but they were brought up to exercise the 
office of prophet and to preach pure morality.®® 

In the text, we believe that David has been trained by Samuel among the sons of 
prophets and is now in a situation where he has to flee to his teacher. When David 
fled from the king, he did not return to his home. Maybe he feared betrayal or knew that 
harm was awaiting him there. Instead, he went three miles away to seek help from 
Samuel at Ramah. As David’s teacher, Samuel was able to provide David with empathy, 
since he had also known the possibility of death at the hands of Saul (16:2). As a 
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mentor who had invested in David spiritually, he could also supply spiritual 
encouragement, since he was the prophet who had received the revelation of David’s 
selection as Israel’s next king.*” 

David and Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth, rather in Nevayoth, as in the 
written text. This is not the name of a place, but signifies “dwellings” or “lodgings,” and 
is always translated in the Chaldee as “house of study,” (student’s lodgings). Somewhere 
near to Ramah, Samuel had erected buildings to receive his young men, who were called 
“sons of the prophets” not because their fathers were prophets, but because they were 
under prophetic training, with prophets for their teachers, though not necessarily intended 
to be prophets themselves. At first, Samuel, we may suppose, built one nevath, a simple 
hospice for his students. Then, as their numbers grew, another, and yet another, and so 
the plural, nevayoth, came into vogue as the name of the students’ quarters.** 

Samuel was David's place of refuge. Having got away in the night from his own 
house, he didn’t flee to his family in Bethlehem or any areas of Israel that he was familiar 
with, but to Samuel his mentor, teacher and father in the ministry. In essence, in going to 
his religious leader he made God his refuge. Samuel, a prophet was able to give Godly 
counsel. So often we find ourselves in situations of distress and turmoil and do not 
consider God to be our first source of comfort, encouragement or protection. As humans, 
we turn to family and friends, tangible beings for support. However, David's actions were 
in alignment with Gods expectation that we to run into his arms seeking direction and 


waiting for instruction. 
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Saul, having been informed by his spies (v. 19), sent officers to seize David (v. 
20). The officers were captured by God’s Spirit and compelled to join the prophets, 
making them unable to continue with their royal mission. God’s Spirit, which had 
previously marked David for kingship over Israel, now acted to preserve David for that 
task. After officers twice failed to bring him, Saul sent more (v. 21), and, hearing no 
tidings of these, he went himself (v. 22). So impatient in his thirst after David’s blood, so 
restless to compass his design against him, that, though baffled by one providence after 
another, Saul could not perceive that David was under the special protection of Heaven. It 
was below the king to go himself on such an errand, but persecutors will stoop to 
anything and stop at nothing to gratify malice. 

As a last resort, Saul “himself left for Ramah” (v. 22), ordinarily about a ninety- 
minute journey. On the road he passed by a major regional water source, “the great 
cistern at Secu.” He asked people who had come there to fill their water jars, some of 
whom probably were from Ramah (9:11), where he might find Samuel and David. 
Having received the answer, he proceeded to Naioth (v. 23). The Spirit of God made a 
mockery of Saul’s efforts. However, Saul began prophesying as “he walked 
along” some distance from Naioth. When he actually arrived at his destination, the 
Spirit of God so overwhelmed him that “he stripped off his robes” (v. 24) and continued 
to prophesy “in Samuel’s presence.” The triple employment of the Hebrew phrase gam 
hiQ in vv. 23-24 emphasizes the fact that Israel’s most powerful citizen was under the 
control of the power of God. 

Saul’s loss of royal attire in the presence of God’s Spirit presents a powerful 


image confirming the prophetic judgments Samuel made earlier. God had rejected Saul as 
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King, so in God’s presence Saul would not be permitted to wear the clothing of royalty. 
Saul had “rejected the word of the LorD” (15:23), so now in an ironic twist he would be 
condemned to be a mouthpiece for that word. Saul remained “naked” (Hb. Oardm) that 
way and in a prophetic trance “all that day and night.” His actions, so out of keeping 
with his background and character, gave new life to the proverb coined when Saul was 
first anointed king over Israel (cf. 10:11), “Is Saul also among the prophets?” Saul 
himself was likewise seized with the spirit of prophecy before he came to the place. The 
researcher wouldn’t have considered the Lord endowing Saul with such a gift, as evil as 
he was. This continues to prove that God can use anyone and bestows gifts His will, not 


ours. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Intervention 


This project was intricately crafted out of the researcher’s journey as she walked 
through the process of seminary and her initial years in ministry alone without formal 
pastoral guidance. During her three years at Princeton Theological Seminary the 
researcher began to question the church’s responsibility and role, or lack thereof, in the 
process of training a new minister. Presbyterian and AME denomination congregations 
play a significant role in the candidate process. The researcher witnessed receipt of care 
packages, semi-annual reporting of progress, course mandates and annual Pastoral 
meetings. The Baptist church is autonomous and governs independently, and to the 
researcher there appeared to be wisdom in the ways that other denominations and 
congregations support new ministers, beyond simply giving these servants the blessing of 
the church to move forward in ministry. The researcher thus began to investigate whether 
the church has a reasonable level of fiduciary and developmental responsibility to assist 
in preparing ministers to serve. 

Prior to formulating a research project the researcher was invited to attend and 
preach at a workshop entitled, “Something for the Sisters,” led by Dr. Martha Simmons 


and sponsored by Convent Avenue Baptist Church. The gender specific workshop was 
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open to female clergy within the tri-state area. Not sure then of her research or problem 
statement, the researcher recorded the all-day workshop and was able to transcribe 
pertinent data in relation to this project. Intrigued with the pastor’s idea for the workshop, 
the researcher scheduled a meeting with him to gain a better understanding of the 
motivation for the gender specific workshop and to discuss the need for overall training 
amongst the clergy. As a means of support, the workshop was provided to assist those 
“new to ministry” in networking with clergy in the area, defining their identity as women 
in ministry, and equipping them with the necessary tools to serve. Contrasting this 
intention with her experience and transcribed data from the workshop, the researcher 
uncovered a disconnection between what the pastor perceives about the desire of the 
associates to be mentored and the associates’ indifference based on their lack of response 
to ministry-related activity. 

In September 2011, after the researcher identified her problem statement, she sat 
in an associate ministers’ workshop at Convent Avenue Baptist Church hosted by the 
Board of Christian Education. The three-day class was taught by Edward O. Williamson, 
Pastor of Bethel Baptist Church in Bronx, New York. Dr. Williamson advised that “he 
makes it a point to mentor each of his associates. He believes that it is the responsibility 
of a pastor to provide guidance and direction for associates. He went on to establish that 
he could not mentor all of them at the same time but each year he chooses one or two to 
counsel.’ During these sessions the researcher began to hypothesize and pose questions 
to delve into the discussion surrounding leadership development and it being vital to the 
work of the ministry. 


' Dr. Edward O. Williamson, CABC Board of Christian Education Associate Ministers Workshop, 
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Hypothesis 


The church has always been depicted as a place to receive spiritual instruction and 
development for lay persons. However, when it comes to providing a formal process of 
training for ministers, the Baptist church has adopted a “watch and learn” mentality. The 
church has misused the Matthew 24:44 text “be ye also ready” and placed sole 
responsibility on the new minister for his or her professional development. The 
researcher hypothesizes that the implementation of a leadership model as a tool for 
servant leadership will better equip the ministers to lead, empower them to serve more 


effectively, and create an attitudinal change which will elevate their understanding. 


Research Design and Instrumentation 


The qualitative research design was the prescribed method to address the 
identified problem. By definition, qualitative research is inquiry aimed at describing and 
clarifying human experience as it appears in people’s lives. The qualitative method uses a 
process of gathering data that serves as evidence for the researcher’s summarizations. In 
this case, the qualitative research method granted the researcher the ability to identify and 
grasp the meaning of the issues plaguing the associate ministerial team at Convent 
Avenue Baptist Church. In the process of qualitative research design, the researcher 
followed the process described by Creswell, which includes data collection, analyzing the 


data, determining the themes that emerge and then reporting on the themes. Creswell 


notes “qualitative research tends to assume that each researcher brings a unique 
perspective to the study.” 

The researcher implemented a five-week workshop with a focus group comprised 
of ministers and those new to ministry. The focus group lesson plan topics covered; 
Servant Leadership, Discerning the Call, Ethics in the Pulpit, General Ministry Practices 
and Spiritual Gifts. After each workshop, participants were asked to submit reflections 
and participate in discussion allowing the researcher an opportunity to observe and listen 
while transcribing. 

To establish validity of the data pooled, the researcher used the method of data 
triangulation to collect data from various sources. The data collection tools included 
pre/post surveys and questionnaires, five classes, reflections, formal and informal 
observations, and sample MIT training manuals. The data was coded and read and re read 
to establish common themes. The degree to which the results could be confirmed or 
corroborated by others produces confirmability. In this case, the researcher utilized her 
professional and context associates in the debriefing process to establish credibility. In 
the evaluation phase 85 percent of the data gleaned was given to the context and 
professional associates to confirm. Enabling the researcher to go back after the five 
weeks of gathering data, to change or tweak the workshop document. Associates assisted 
in the development of surveys and questionnaires utilized throughout the project. 
Transferability refers to “the degree to which the results of qualitative research can be 


generalized or transferred to other settings.”* To ensure that the leadership development 


2 John Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 2” 
Ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003). 


Ibid. 
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model used in this study would be effective and relevant for other leaders in other 
settings, data was collected data from multiple sources, bearing light upon a greater scope 
of the problem statement. 

The next chapter will detail what happened during the actual implementation of 
the project, as the researcher implemented the data collection methods and analyzed the 


data. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


This doctoral thesis project was held within the context of Convent Avenue 
Baptist Church in Harlem, New York. The project was designed to empower and equip 
those new to ministry to measure attitudinal change. To gain better perspective a 
collection of data was gathered of knowledge, attitudes and beliefs. With the influx of a 
growing ministerial team and a new pastor, Convent Avenue Baptist Church had an 
opportunity to address the need for formal leadership development for ministers in 


training. 


Data Collection 


The first step was to gain the approval and support of the pastor. I scheduled a meeting 
with Pastor Williams to discuss my project hypothesis and receive approval and support 
to utilize the entire ministerial team as a focus group. With the assistance of the pastoral 
staff, an initial email was sent to the ministerial team three months prior inviting them to 
participate in a focus group. The pastor decided not to attend the focus group meeting so 
that the data would not be skewed. The pastor’s buy-in was pivotal, as it provided a 
window for the clergy to participate earnestly and an opportunity to encounter one 


another in an unconventional forum. 
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A second email was sent to the ministerial team a month before the classes, 
detailing the nature of the project and providing logistical information about dates, times 
and locations for a five-week series of focus group workshops. All participants were 
given pre-surveys and demographic questionnaires to complete and return at the first 
workshop. This participation confirmation method generated curiosity and proved to be 
effective, based upon the number of persons who responded and attended the initial 
workshop. 

According to Creswell (2009), rather than selecting a large number of people or 
sites, sampling is a process whereby the qualitative researcher identifies a small number 
who will provide in-depth information about each person or site. In this case, sampling 
the focus group participants provided detailed views and context on the focus group 
topics, which included servant leadership, discerning the call, integrity in ministry, ethics 
in the pulpit, and spiritual gifts. After each workshop, participants were asked to submit 
reflections and participate in discussion, which allowed the researcher an opportunity to 
observe and to then listen again while transcribing. 

Lastly, the researcher surveyed the senior clergy, male and female, serving in full- 
time leadership roles at Convent Avenue Baptist Church. Some had been on staff during 
the tenure of the last three pastors of Convent; all had graduated from various seminaries, 
including New York Theological Seminary, Princeton Theological Seminary and Union 
Theological Seminary. The survey inquired about the role the church may or may not 


have played in their development and preparation for ministry. The researcher employed 
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questionnaires/surveys because they provide a “broad range of access to a number of 
persons in a shorter period of time”! 

Prior to meeting with the focus group, the researcher reviewed sample Minister- 
in-Training (MIT) models from Friendship West Baptist Church in Houston, Texas, The 
Park Church in Charlotte, North Carolina and Dr. Martha Simmons’ “Something for the 
Sisters” workshop held at Convent Avenue Baptist Church, Harlem, New York. There 
were some common themes that emerged from reviewing the programs and each 
illumined the necessity of formal training within the churches. From the information 
gathered it was deduced that most associate participants are well aware of his or her 
spiritual gifts and have shared that he or she is not operating in areas of his or her gifting. 
The responses reflected feelings of defeat, challenges with desiring to serve, questions 
about opportunities to be assigned in areas of effectiveness and a desire for mentoring 
and/or training. 

In the “Something for the Sisters” workshop for associate ministers led by Dr. 
Simmons a few topics were interesting to note. It was shared that associates do not have 
opinions. As an associate, your job is to support the vision of the Pastor and to assist to 
bringing that vision to pass. When asked by the Pastor, “What do you think?” the 
response should always be redirected to the Pastor, supporting his ideas and mission. 
“Whatever you think Pastor, how would you like us to proceed?” For most of the 
associates who were new to ministry, between thirty-five and fifty years old, this idea 
was foreign and counter-productive to creating a ministerial team that would be able to 


lead in the areas assigned. Such teaching is void, or so the researcher thought, until Dr. 


' Creswell, Research Design, 
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Simmons explained that that line of thinking although archaic is the way that Pastors 
think and although they may ask you for your opinion, they really do not want it. 

The workshop leader discussed the lack of training or mentoring amongst the 
clergy and the necessity to work towards developing the systematic approach to 
leadership development. The attendees learned that most Senior Pastors teach from a 
watch and learn perspective. In most cases that is how they were taught. Conversely, a 
visiting associate addressed the increasing age gap amongst associates entering ministry 
who are from a generation of technology where information and professional 
development is expected. Most agreed that people are chosen for leadership positions 
because of their faithfulness to the church and not necessarily because of identified 
spiritual gifts or talents. During the session, the researcher observed that the responses 
reflected interwoven, consistent themes: ordination concerns, sexual misconduct, ethics 
in the pulpit and integrity in ministry. 

The next step in the research process involved reviewing additional sample MIT 
materials from additional sources: Friendship West Baptist Church, TX and The Park 
Church, NC. There were commonalities disclosed during the data analysis pertaining to 
the role of associates as they transition from seminary into the ministry of the church. 
Most central was professional development and decision counseling. There was an 
overarching concern for walking a new convert through the process of accepting Jesus as 
ones Lord and Savior. Documentation suggested the intention of serving in this 
leadership function was for the expressed purpose of reaching a dying world and winning 


souls to Christ, which was at the core of the training. 


Table 1. Sample MIT Common Themes 
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Discerning Your | Servant “J Spiritual Gifts Ethics in the Pulpit | General Ministry 
Call Leadership Practices 
Studying Gods Service Teaching Integrity in Decision 
Word Humility Preaching Ministry Counseling 
Prayer Coach Others Prophecy Pastoral, | Attitudes Support the Pastor 
Wisdom Maintain Unity Empower Others 
Conflict 
Resolution 
Consult — God Advocacy / Leadership Attire / Decorum License / 
Pastor Social Justice Administration Ordination 
Family Understanding Counseling 
your Context Exhortation 
Intercession 


The process continued with analyzing data from the surveys. Based on the 


information gathered in the survey, the researcher discovered that out of the eighteen 


associates on staff, only three are full-time paid and one is part-time paid. The other 


fourteen associate ministers are volunteer. Out of those who participated, 1 percent 


earned a Doctoral degree in ministry. Of the nine participants, 44 percent are within the 


young adult age group 36-39; 66.7 percent are single; 89 percent are female and seminary 


trained; and three ministers are ordained. Information extracted from the surveys, 


interviews and sample MIT’s assisted the researcher in developing the curriculum for the 


leadership model. 


Table 2. Ministerial Focus Group — Detail Demographics, Training and Ministerial 


Support 
Age Gender Position Training | Licensed Ordained 
18-35 F ala Seminary n/a wa 
36-49 F Associate Seminary Yes n/a 
(Volunteer) 
36-49 F nia n/a n/a na 
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36-49 F Associate Seminary Yes n/a 
(Volunteer) 
36-49 F Associate Seminary Yes n/a 
(Volunteer) 
50-65 M Associate Seminary Yes Yes 
(Volunteer) 
50-65 F Associate Seminary Yes Yes 
(Volunteer) 
65+ F Associate Seminary Yes Yes 
FT Paid 
65+ F n/a Seminary wa n/a 


The next step in the research process involved conducting interviews with sons 


and daughters of Convent Avenue Baptist Church who are currently serving in ministry. 


Email invitations were extended to ten ministers (see Appendix I). Unfortunately, the 
majority of the ministers contacted advised that they did not feel comfortable 
participating. The researcher explained that the information gathered would include no 


personal identifiers and would be kept confidential, yet those who declined expressed 


concern about retribution. Two associates in full-time ministry confirmed and completed 


the interviewing process. The persons interviewed were Rev. James Logan, Executive 


Minister of Convent Avenue Baptist Church; Dr. Daniel Dupree, Senior Pastor of Greater 


Tabernacle Baptist Church in Bronx, NY; Rev. Dr. Yolande Palmore, Kainos Community 


Church in Plano, TX; and Rey. Booker Morgan, Minister of Evangelism of Convent 


Avenue Baptist Church. 
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Themes in the Data 


A consistent theme from the interviews and observations centered on mentors and 
influential persons having impacted participants’ professional development. Each 
provided names and occurrences that had long-lasting impacts upon their ministries. The 
list included bi-vocational workplace mentors, seminary professors, pastors and lay 
leaders. As a result of the support, associates described feelings of empowerment and 
addressed attitudinal change that is reflective of their leadership today. 

Another theme extrapolated from the data during the process related to experience 
and challenges in ministry. Each described struggles to build a network group with 
colleagues (male and female). A commonality between many was the church’s attempt to 
stifle the role of the associate based upon gender. A male was expected to preach, teach 
and lead. A female was expected to be quiet, “look pretty,” be sweet and ready at all 
times to pray. 

The focus group committed to meeting during the five-week workshop held from 
May 6, 2012 through June 17, 2012. Each weekly session was conducted from 
2:00 P.M.—4:30 P.M. After week one, some participants began to distance themselves 
from the project when they realized that the Pastor was not directly involved in the 
training process. According to those who chose not to move forward, they believed that 
the Pastor should have shown his support by attending the session while others were 
offended that the researcher is a young adult who is seminary trained, was licensed and 
has served in ministry for only seven years, and is junior to 96% of the ministerial team. 


The researcher experienced a clear case of ageism, and as a result the process was 
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delayed by the drastic change in numbers from fifteen participants to nine. Nevertheless, 
the process proved beneficial to all parties involved. 

The researcher gathered shared information during the focus group concerning the 
heart of this project. As a means to begin dialogue, the researcher specifically discussed 
survey questions related to the importance of having a process in place to assist in 
discerning one’s call to ministry. By sharing her own spiritual journey regarding her 
development or lack thereof, the researcher created a safe space which allowed the 
participants to share openly. 

Three participants in attendance had recently accepted their call into the ministry 
and have been serving in the ministry. Reportedly, one of the three has no formal 
training. Out of all of the participants who completed the process the ordained male was 
the only person to receive formal ministerial training from Convent under the direction of 
the late Pastor, Rev. Dr. Clarence P. Grant. Ministerial training ranged from one to two 
years. When asked to identify the level of current professional support and leadership 
development, a third of the participants (33%) reported their current Senior Pastor as 
being otherwise occupied. Additionally, 30% of the participants identified resources such 
as peer sessions and continuing education as support. 

There are eighteen associate ministers on Convent’s staff; 38.9% of the 
ministerial team are male and 16.7% are full-time. Despite the ministerial team being 
77.8% women, only one woman is full time. All of the ministerial team is licensed and 
66.7% are ordained. These numbers reflect that a large number of persons have been 
ordained. However, within the last five years while Pastor Williams has served as Senior 


Pastor, there have been only two ordinations. There are approximately six ministers who 
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have been serving in ministry between fifteen and five years who are presently awaiting 
ordination. It is significant to note that five of the eighteen associates reported having 
been called to Pastor and have sought to church plant. Though a majority of the 
participants reported the extreme importance of having a process in place to assist in 
discerning one’s call to ministry, less than 2% of the participants felt empowered to 
discuss the topic with the Pastor. 


Table 3. How Important is it to Have a Process in Place to Assist in Discerning One’s 
Call to Ministry? 


Extremely x 


x x | x 


Important | | x 


Unnecessary | | | 


Afier analyzing the data from the focus group reflections, interviews, sample 
training material, formal/informal observations, and surveys collected, the researcher 
utilized the data gleaned to reconstruct the five week curriculum for the leadership 


development model. 


The Leadership Development Model: Curriculum and Findings 


The leadership development model curriculum is divided into the five modules. 


Module 1 — Servant Leadership 


The focus group participated in a training session focused on Servant 


Leadership. They were asked to provide definitions of ministry and servant leadership. 
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Afterwards, they were provided with a definition by Robert Greenleaf to provide 


background information. Participants were encouraged to discuss the attributes and 


principles of a servant leader. After discussion and observations the participants were 


given a self- assessment. Participants wrote down their thoughts about the nature of 


servant leadership based upon examples of leaders that have impacted their lives. Several 


themes emerged from the reflections and assessment. The participants placed emphasis 


on leaders initially being good followers. 


Table 4. Analysis of Findings from the Servant Leadership Module 


Listening 


You listen receptively during discussions of 
spirituality. 
You make an effort to listen intently. 


Empathy 


You have a tendency to feel the emotions 
of people around you. 


Healing 


As a leader, you work to support the person 
as a whole and not just through the capacity 
in which you interact. 


Awareness 


You examine and test your personal ethics 
and values. You seek inner serenity. 


Conceptualization 


In your personal life, you strive for balance 
between thinking big and thinking 
realistically. 


Persuasion You have a knack for persuading those you 
lead toward achievement. 

Stewardship You feel most spiritually fulfilled when 
you are serving others. 

Foresight You lead by using examples of the past, 


reality of the present and possibilities of the 
future. 


Commitment to the Growth of People 


You believe a teacher’s primary 
responsibility is to promote personal 
growth within individual students. 


Building Community 


You feed your soul by participating in 
small group activities like Bible study 
meetings and family game nights. 
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Module 2 — Discerning Your Call 


In the session centered on discerning one’s call, the participants were challenged 


to examine their calling through the lens of the Old Testament. Specifically examining 


incidences of God’s call in Jeremiah 29:11 and discerning God’s will in Proverbs 3:5-6. 


The course explored topics related to God’s core commitment to work through human 


vessels to bring about God’s purposes on earth. The participants were influenced to 


identify keys to effectively hearing from God. In terms of findings, patterns observed 


throughout the responses included: 


1. 


2. 


Prayer is the key to hearing from God. 


Pastor served as mentor and pulled out common denominators in one’s life. 


. Pushed into submission - rebellion has led to trials and triumphs. 
. Immense love for the word of God. 
. Recognizing that your whole life has been about pointing people to God. 


. Sought to be fulfilled; there was a void that only Christ could fill. 


Module 3 — Exercising Spiritual Gifts 


This module addressed the process of identifying and operating in spiritual gifts. 


Participants were asked to identify their own awareness of their spiritual gifts and to 


discuss the traits. All participants were acutely aware of their gifting and shared that they 


are not necessarily working in those areas of particularity. Many of the participants are 
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concerned about the lack of formal and informal professional development. Important 
findings included: 

1. All believers in Christ have spiritual gifts. Participants shared the importance of 
discovering and developing these gifts, and the importance of understanding that 
the gifts are God-given for the edification of the body of Christ. 

2. Humility must be exercised when utilizing Gds gifts. 

3. Gifts that were acknowledged were: preaching, prophecy, teaching, counseling, 
discernment, interpretation, word of knowledge, wisdom, helps, intercession, 


administration, exhortation and hospitality. 


Module 4 — Ethics in the Pulpit 


This module critiqued pulpit ethics and integrity in ministry. All fully credentialed 

licensed and ordained ministers will have the privilege to serve on the pulpit. 
As ministers of the Gospel, we are called to lead and to be examples of God’s great love 
for the church so that we may prove what is the good, the acceptable and the perfect will 
of God by living a life that is being transformed by the renewing of minds. Licensing 
occurs if the Church has seen visible evidence of the minister’s Godly character, 
integrity, humility and faithfulness to Christ. Participants agreed that the goal is to be 
complete in conformity to God’s laws and that integrity is gained by hearing and 
meditating on the word of God. Participants provided a list of expectations for how to 
work toward achieving this goal: 

1. Maintaining unity as leaders; seeking the unity of the church and welcoming 


opportunities to resolve conflict biblically, as found in Matthew 18. 
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2. Actively participating in worship. 
3. Walking with and ministering to new believers. 


4. Modeling attire at the request of the Pastor. 


Module 5 — General Ministry Practices 


This module addressed general practices intended to create unity in the way that 
ministers serve the Pastor, congregation and community as a whole. Participants 
discussed one of the greatest opportunities that ministers have — leading souls to Christ. 
Many of the participants yearn for mentorship and opportunities to do more within the 
congregation. Some participants realized they may not have previously voiced concerns 
about their desire to grow, which they feel has also played a role in sending an apathetic 
message. A number of opportunities were presented as tools to ingrain the ministerial 
team in the fabric of the church. Decision counseling (Discipleship), assigned ministries, 
rotating pulpit assignments and operational functions were discussed as means of 
providing support to the Pastor. The following topics of consensus emerged: 

1. Each minister would like to serve in the decision counseling (Deacons) room at 
least once per month. 

5. Each minister welcomes the opportunity to facilitate the decision counseling 
process. 

6. Serving on the pulpit is deemed a privilege. 

7. Participants resolved to maintain an attitude of prayer for the preacher, 


congregation and themselves during worship service. 
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8. Licensing limitations were discussed and the participants found that decisions have 


not been universal but based upon individual relationships. 


Post-test Evaluation 


A final post-test compilation survey was provided to give a comprehensive 
evaluation of the curriculum that was used during the five week session. Following a 
brief review of the sessions, this survey instrument was administered as a learning tool. 
The participants’ responses were as follows: 

1. Can you define servant leadership? 

Yes 98%, I don’t know 2% 

2. Do you believe that you have been called to ministry? 
Yes 100% 
3. Are you aware of your spiritual gifts? 

Yes 100% 
4. Rate your leadership skill. 

Above average 68%, Average 24%, Below average 8% 
5. Has your attitude shifted regarding servant leadership? 

Yes 79%, Maybe 21% 

6. Who is responsible for training associate ministers in the church? 

Pastor 49%, Executive Minister 31%, Seminary 20% 

7. Do you think it is necessary to train leaders in the church? 


Yes 89%, No 11% 
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8. Would you be willing to change ministry positions to work in the area of your 
gifts? 


Yes 92%, No 6%, Maybe 2% 


Analysis of Findings 


Regarding servant leadership, 98% of the program participants recorded that they 
would, could and are comfortable defining servant leadership. This is an increase of 14% 
which would suggest that the focus groups knowledge base has increased. While 2% are 
uncomfortable with the terminology, the researcher believes that this session was 
valuable for them as well. 

Each participant of focus group believes that he or she has been or are called to 
ministry. The researcher was not surprised by this response, as most of the participants 
have been working in ministry for years. Though there were three in attendance who 
were new to seminary, they have also worked as lay leaders in ministry for years. The 
researcher believes that this outcome will differ when teaching a group who are new to 
ministry and several participants may still question their call. 

Each participant shared that he/she is aware of his/her spiritual gifts. Convent has 
done spiritual gift assessments bi-annually. Thus, most have been aware of their gifts for 
quite some time. It was interesting to learn that the 37% of participants who are older 
associates weren’t interested in learning about or developing dormant gifts that were 
becoming more active. When asked specifically about making better use of their gifts, 


92% shared that they would be willing to change ministry positions to work in the area of 
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their gifts. This was a significant (22%) increase, suggesting the lesson on exercising 
your spiritual gifts impacted their understanding of their effectiveness in ministry. 

In terms of leadership skills, 68% of the participants rated their leadership skill as 
being above average. This rating displays a strong confidence level of leadership abilities. 
A slight decrease of 4% was observed in this area. 

Regarding attitudinal shifts attributed to the curriculum, 79% attested to having 
experienced an attitudinal shift. This was a significant increase from 37% in the pretest. 
Data suggests that the lesson plans on Ethics in the pulpit and General Ministry practices 
may have contributed to this increase. 

Just under half (49%) of the participants believe that the Pastor is responsible for training 
associate ministers. This was a decrease from 72%. On the other hand, 31% stated that it 
is the responsibility of the Executive Minister and 20% identified the seminary. Further 
exploring the topic of training leaders, 89% of the participants recorded that it is 
necessary to train leaders. This was a decrease from the pretest, suggesting that the 


associates believe they should assume some responsibility for their continuing education. 


Conclusion 


The five modules used in this project were designed to empower and equip the 
associate ministerial team at Convent Avenue Baptist Church for service and to measure 
attitudinal change. The way we measure change or growth is to assess whether persons 
served grow. The best test and the most difficult to administer, is: Do those served grow 


as persons? Do they, while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more 
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autonomous, more likely themselves to become servants? What is the effect on the least 
privileged in society; will they benefit, or, at least, not be further deprived? 

Seeking more measurable testing measurements, the focus group was challenged 
to examine their present skill set and identify areas for improvement. Many reportedly are 
thinking about ministry from a servant perspective as opposed to a leadership 
perspective. The information gleaned will serve as a foundation for the development of a 
leadership training model in the future. Comparing the surveys, it is clear that the 
competency of the focus group increased within several of the subject areas. The results 
from the pretest display a slight increase in percentage points in some areas and a 
decrease in others. Overall, the data suggest that the participants gained an increased 
understanding of leadership development. 

There were unique attributes that surfaced from the project. The character of the 
Church emerged and gave the researcher information to study this ongoing process. The 
ability to track greater impact may be utilized in various learning settings. Most of the 
participants have expressed their appreciation for a diverse and interactive learning 
process. Many appreciated having the opportunity to have a voice in this process. The 
participants expressed that the workshops were valuable and the data assisted in 
confirming the researcher’s belief that training those new to ministry is critical for 


undergirding the Black church. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


During the formation of this doctoral project, the researcher made a shift from 
the impact that global missions play in developing servant leadership amongst the young 
adult ministry, after being unable to establish mission opportunities with Lott Carey 
Foreign Mission. The researcher decided to tackle a second area of interest - leadership 
development for the associate ministers in Convent Avenue Baptist Church. Although the 
focus shifted, it was easy to discover a new area of interest and complete the work. 

The experience has been filled with angst and a sense of accomplishment. 
Navigating through an arena that is clearly complicit in perpetuating gender and age bias 
has been disappointing. The bitterness that was displayed by some of the leaders has 
become spiritually toxic amongst the ministerial team and contempt for the leadership is 
evident. The researcher wonders if some of the bitterness is related to persons feeling 
irrelevant and ineffective because these individuals are not operating within the realm of 
his/her gifting. There were also many personal challenges as the project evolved. Time 
management was a pressing issue, juggling this initiative with a full time job and 
parenting. 

The researcher has always had a desire to learn and serve with excellence and 
believes that part of this desire for excellence developed long before receiving a call to 


ministry. Leadership positions held as a lay leader and the example of the leaders who 
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served as mentors in her social context helped to shape the researcher’s paradigm for 
effective leadership. In retrospect, it is also the researcher’s belief that a sense of integrity 
in ministry increased during tenure in the Inspirational Ensemble, a young adult 
contemporary Gospel choir. The choir leadership established standards that enabled each 
member to serve with integrity. The guidelines that were created within that framework 
greatly developed the servant leader that has authored this doctoral thesis. 

The researcher is grateful for the role of mentors who shared valuable information 
regarding the pastoring or teaching style of Pastor Grant, the immediate past pastor of 
Convent. It was in these discussions that the researcher learned about his servant 
leadership and the aggressive way he worked with ex-prisoners to help them with re- 
entry into society. His compassion and passion for this area of ministry at times 
outweighed thoughts about his own safety. Pastor Grant personally mentored these men 
and women and brought them into the house of the Lord and gave them jobs that assisted 
them in becoming productive citizens. They were salaried as custodians, security, 
executive assistants, Associate Ministers and as administrators with the Boys and Girls 
Club of America. Dr. Grant’s heart for the “least of these” has reached far and wide and 
his servant leadership style has provided guidance and empowered others to develop into 
who they were meant to become. 

In the essay that was first published in 1970, The Servant as Leader, Robert K. 
Greenleaf coined the phrase “Servant Leadership.” In that essay, he said, “The servant- 
leader is servant first. It begins with the natural feeling that one wants to serve, to serve 
first. Then conscious choice brings one to aspire to lead. That person is sharply different 


from one who is leader first, perhaps because of the need to assuage an unusual power 
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drive or to acquire material possessions. The leader-first and the servant-first are two 
extreme types. Between them there are shadings and blends that are part of the infinite 
variety of human nature.” 

Likewise, the researcher has had the ability to sit and learn from Pastor Williams 
who leads by a transformational model. Pastor Williams has very carefully and 
prayerfully structured the ministry so that there is a process of building commitment 
towards organizational objectives such as stewardship, the capital campaign, and 
connecting with our Senior Saints. While Dr. Williams is also a renowned preacher, the 
researcher found that when she requested instruction in the art of preaching there 
appeared to be resistance. In fact, what was later learned was that Dr. Williams came 
from the school of thought of “watch and learn.” Dr. Williams’ art of teaching is centered 
around demonstrating the craft of preaching. Just as there are multiple learning styles, the 
researcher recognizes that there are multiple teaching methods which are just as 
substantial. 

Transformational leadership focuses on developing the organization’s capacity to 
innovate. Rather than focusing specifically on direct coordination, control and 
supervision of curriculum and instruction, transformational leadership seeks to build the 
organization’s capacity to select its purposes and to support the development of changes 
to practices of teaching and learning. Transformational leadership may be viewed as 
distributed, in that it focuses on developing a shared vision and shared commitment to 


school change.” This statement coincides with Yukl’s view of transformational 


"Greenleaf, The Servant, 13-14. 


? Philip Hallinger, “Leading Educational Change: Reflections On The Practice of Instructional and 
Transformational Leadership,” Cambridge Journal of Education (2003): 330. 
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leadership that points out, in essence, that transformational leadership is a process of 
building commitment to organizational objectives and then empowering followers to 
accomplish those objectives.° The principal difference between transformational 
leadership and servant leadership is the focus of the leader. While transformational 
leaders and servant leaders both show concern for their followers, the overriding focus of 
the servant leader is upon service to their followers. The transformational leader has a 
greater concern for getting followers to engage in and support organizational objectives.* 

This project caused an examination of professional relationships that cultivated 
leadership development. The researcher is grateful for the role of spiritual and workplace 
mentors who continue to remain actively engaged in providing a strong representation in 
the life of the researcher. Upon completion of seminary, the researcher relied heavily on 
these mentors to navigate through ministry. During the data collection process it became 
overwhelmingly transparent that this concern is not unique to Convent. Although the 
project appeared to successfully assist in establishing a foundation of ministerial training, 
many churches continue to believe that leadership is, and should be, reserved for the 
Pastor and Board of Deacons. 

The researcher was able to locate books and articles centered on leadership 
development, however there was no significant amount of work established in the field of 
clergy development. Books that centered on leadership development were from the 
corporate field. The researcher utilized books and articles that surrounding development 


lay leaders and managerial development, due to the lack of resources. Another issue that 


> Gary Yukl, Leadership in Organizations, 4th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1998). 


*G. Stone, R. Russell, and K. Patterson, (2004). Leadership & Organization Development 
Journal. 25, no. 4 (2004): 354. 
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arose was the lack of participation from the associate ministers. It was the intent to 
conduct the research with eighteen associates, however there was a low response of 
participants willing to participate. Initially, the researcher thought this would have 
presented a challenge, however it proved to be fruitful. Despite the limited participation, 
valuable information was obtained from those who did participate. 

This project proved to be the catalyst for the change needed to begin developing 
the ministerial team to adequately support Pastor Williams and his vision for Convent 
Avenue Baptist Church. To date, some of the information discussed in the workshops has 
been utilized amongst the clerical staff, particularly the action items from pulpit ethics 
and opportunities that have been designed for ministers to serve in other various 
capacities. This project has assisted in restoration of fervor to serve, for many associates, 
There has been an attitudinal change and a level of understanding of the role of service as 
an act of leadership to empower others. 

The researcher allowed herself to be open and receptive to the adaptations 
surrounding the project bringing a new awareness to the issues. Although the project has 
concluded, the work will continue, as Pastor Williams would like to implement this 
program at Convent. The researcher plans to develop a leadership model for the Board of 


Christian Education to provide additional learning opportunities. 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
New York, New York 
Developing a Leadership Model For Ministers In Training 
Pre Test 


1. Would you consider yourself to be a servant leader? 
Yes__ No__ Unsure__ 


2. Do you believe that you have been called to ministry? 
Yes___ No___ Unsure___ 


3. With whom have you discussed your call to ministry? 
Family Friend God Pastor No One 


4. How important is it to have a process in place to assist in discerning ones call to 
ministry? 

Extremely____ _Important____ Unnecessary ___ 

5. In what areas of servant leadership do you function and at what level? 

Below Average Average Above Average 

Listening —  __ __ 

Empathy 
Healing =  _ = 
Awareness 


Persuasion S 


Stewardship 


Foresight 
Growth of People. 
Building Community 


6. Are you aware of your spiritual gifts? 
Yes___— No Unsure 


7. Do you believe that you are leading in your area of gifting? 
Yes___ No Unsure 
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8. Do the Pastor and Executive Minister trust you to lead? 
Yes___ No Unsure 


9. Who is responsible for the Development of Associate Ministers in the church? 
Pastor__ Executive Minister___ Deacons____ Associate Ministers __ 


10. To what degree have you received Leadership Training in your ministerial function? 
Extensive. Some. Little. None. 


11. Do you think it is necessary to train the Ministerial Team? 
Yes___ No____ Unsure ___ 


12. Would you be willing to ministerial functions to work in the area of your 
gifts/talents? 
Yes___— No Unsure 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
New York, New York 


Developing a Leadership Model for Ministers in Training 
Workshop Title: The Good Minister — Servant Leadership _ Date: 5/6/12 
Focus Text: I Timothy 4: 6-11 


Workshop Reflections: 
CG How is servant leadership defined? 


0 Influence or advocacy is service oriented. 
O The interest or needs to others come first. 


Actions are not results driven but intended to produce conditions to facilitate growth 
and self - improvement. 


OAs one who devotes him or herself to serving the needs of the members. 
0) As someone who exudes humility. 


O One who is totally reliant upon the God and the Holy Spirit for direction and 
instruction. 


Oi What do servant leaders do? 
O Worship the Lord God in spirit and in truth. 


1 Study Gods word diligently and serve the ministry gladly recognizing that it is a 
privilege to be called and utilized. 


Actively listen to build a sense of community. 

| Empower others. 

0 A servant leader must work in the power and authority of Jesus the Christ. 
O Utilize transformation as a vehicle for personal and institutional growth. 
O Consider personal growth is a means to better serve others. 

Biblically equip others to bring out the best in them. 


O We faint not. 
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O Jesus was a servant leader and ultimate Minister. He was able to draw together those 
from all walks of life. 


O Servant leaders develop servant churches. 
( What did you get out of the workshop? 
O The call to ministry is a privilege. 


O) Leadership and Servant Leadership are not interchangeable. Leadership is autocratic 
whereas; servant leadership is about the benefits of others. 


O Creating commitment is a way to collaborate. 


Jesus too was a servant leader — he never chose who he served. He came to serve 
humankind. 


O There is a godly lifestyle that accompanies this call. 
() Prayer must be a prerequisite in the life of a Minister. 


0 Thaven’t always had the best attitude in this position of leadership. The subtle 
temptations of power and position have tainted my focus. 


O God uses our imperfections and weaknesses to minister to others. 
‘) Learning to listen for the voice of God and to be obedient is a discipline. 
0 We have been sent into the world to continue the work of Christ. 


0 God can and will whomever he chooses. God is not a respecter of person (gender, 
class, age or race). 


O Leadership is not defined by a title. The most influential leaders are those that lead 
from the background. Leaders encourage and influence. 


O What are some areas you individually or we as a ministerial team can improve upon? 
0 My prayer life could be stronger and more frequent. 

O Learning to collaborate with my fellow Ministers in Christ. There is so much more 
than could be accomplished with two hands than one. I have come up in an environment 


that women particularly are not celebrated in ministry. So, information sharing or 
relinquishing control over an area of expertise hasn’t always served me well. I would end 
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up seeing my ideas utilized with no credit or plans stolen with no regard for my feelings. 
This has tainted my outlook in ministry. 


O Trusting the Jesus in others. Even with this process I struggled with participating 
because as an Associate I felt we should have heard from the Pastor giving you his 
support and asking us to participate. I immediately thought, “what is she going to teach 
me?” And I have to confess that this was a powerful session. 


1 My initial reservations were because of your age. You are one of the younger 
ministers here on staff but, wiser beyond your years. You have been in ministry longer 
than I have been and my response to the initial request was an eye opener for me. We are 
easily distracted if we lose focus of Gods purpose for our lives. 

0 I would not add anything. 

O I think the term servant leadership is a buzz word that many are now using without 
really understanding its meaning. As it has been defined and understood in this workshop 
I don’t feel that I’ve seen true servant leadership displayed here at Convent in the 
Pastoral leadership. As an Associate I feel that I’ve been left to figure it out on my own 
like most and I don’t understand feel that I’ve witnessed the practice of servant leadership 
thus far. 

0 What piece of information would you have added to the workshop? 


1 Tappreciated your detailed study; I would actually have broken this workshop into two 
sessions. 


0 Learning to be a leader also denotes having the ability to follow. As God leads we are 
empowered to do so. 


O Leaders are both created and taught. Both rely upon the Holy Spirit for direction. 
O Along with the call to ministry is an expectation of righteous living. 
1 When God calls you to do His work it is God who prepares you for the work at hand. 


0 No one can take your place. God designed you for the specific work He has for you. 
There is a void until you fulfill your purpose. 


O Great Job! You were well prepared. Looking forward to module 2. 


O Thank you. 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
New York, New York 
Developing a Leadership Model for Ministers In Training 
Workshop Title: Discerning Your Call Date 5/13/12 


Workshop Reflections: 
© How did you discern your call? 


O The immense love for the Word of God. 
O Difficult to understand life outside of church. 
Q My whole life I have pointed people to Christ. 


0 Ihave known that I was called for years. I rebelled and attempted to charter the 
course, But, my steps were ordered. My leadership ability was established early on. 


© Twas not inwardly fulfilled; so I yielded and as a result, I found myself doing what 
God has purposed in seminary preparing for ministry. 


0 There was a heart tugging. I clearly heard choose ye life or death — Jeremiah 29. 


O In meeting with our late Pastor Rey. Dr. Grant he pulled things out for me to see a 
common denominator. 


O When I was a young child things in the supernatural occurred. Although I didn’t 
understand it I wasn’t frightened. I was blessed with the ability to see things in people. I 
had an encounter one day where I knew my children were under attack and if the enemy 
could get me to turn from my purpose then he would have them. I was pushed into 
submission. 


O Treceived Christ as a young adult. My daughter was attending CABC so I joined her. 
When asked to lead in a lay position I accepted and it was the response of the people that 
confirmed my call. I believed that there was an obligation to continue to feed Gods 
people. I was and am at times uncomfortable but realize my full potential in Christ. 


O I found myself in areas teaching, preaching and counseling before realizing my call. 
There were a string of pearls throughout my life that pointed me to the call of ministry. In 
all honesty this is not a call I sought and at times still wrestle with but, walk in it anyway 
because of my devotion and faith I have in and for God. 


O What did you get out of the workshop? 
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5 Looking at other New Testament figures like Paul allowed me to actualize the reality 
of my call. 
0 Obedience. 


O My call will not mirror another persons. There may be similarities but we are all 
individually made thus, our calls are individualized based upon our experiences. 


© You can run but you can’t hide. 


O We don’t trust the call at times because we are looking at our mistakes. But, God 
knows are failures and can use that for our good. We see that in Jonahs life. 


© God works through human vessels to bring about God purpose on earth. 


O Old Testament incidences of Gods call in Jeremiah and Joshua gave me insight 
allowing me to view the way God related to humans. 


O) Trials come to make us stronger. 


© God speaks in all forms. I must be in tune to listen for Him. Whether in a still small 
voice or raging storm. God is always speaking the question is, am I listening? 


0 Being called and working in ministry does not exempt you from trials and tribulations. 
O God is God and he won’t change. His word is everlasting. 
O From participating in the workshop what areas can you improve upon? 


Trust and believe. Learn to stop doubting God. With the help of the Lord all things are 
possible. 


O To stop comparing my walk and progress to my ministerial team member. 


O The body is jointly fit together. We are all needed together to assist the Pastor in 
carrying out the vision for the church. 


 Ican improve on having more patience. 
0 Learn to actively listen and accept constructive criticism. 


U Ithas NEVER been about me but it has ALWAYS been about the Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. Iam merely a vessel through which the Holy Ghost emanates. 


O Trust God even when I cannot trace his hand. 
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Oi When you know better do better. 

| Not to believe that because we have victory in one area of ministry that the enemy 
won’t put us through the same test using a different method. We should not think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought. 


© Not to allow the response of the crowds to dictate my call or path of ministry 


0 Attempting to discern my call devoid of the Gods word, prayer and the Holy Spirit is 
futile. 


0 My focus should never be on another person and his or her ministry. I am setting 
myself up for failure when attempting to walk this path out of envy or jealousy. 


0 Trusting God to be the provider and sustainer that he has always been in my life. 


O Allowing God to have his perfect work in my life and to be patient with the process. 


Stop focusing on my deficits and allow God to fill my cup. 


O) Faith. 
0 Share one piece of additional information you would have added to the workshop. 


O Well constructed. 

CO What the Gospels have to say about the area of ambition. 
O Secondary readings. 

© Nothing. 


O Timothy’s view on training oneself in godliness which should begin before the 
discerning the call. 


O N/A 

O N/A 

O N/A 

O You did a good job covering this topic. 

0) Expectations of those who represent God. 


0 Nothing. 
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O N/A 
O Knowing that God will bring you through. 


0 It was interesting that the examples offered were all young adults as well as elders in 
this module. I would suggest you continue to speak to ageism in ministry; it is a viable 
issue. I believe Jesus was twelve when he began preaching and Elisha and Joshua were 
young when they received their calls. There is something there about being at an age 
where you have not been tainted thus; are able to be molded trouble free. 


O None. 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
New York, New York 
Developing a Leadership Model for Ministers in Training 
Workshop Title: Exercising Spiritual Gifts Date: 5/27/12 


Workshop Reflections: 
O What did you get out of the workshop? 


O My gifts have made room for me and compensates in areas of weakness. 


O By definition a spiritual gift is given by the Holy Spirit to edify the body of Christ. 
Every believer has at least one spiritual gift. 


O The body is jointly fit together. The head can’t turn unless the neck allows it. In that 
same vain our individual spiritual gifts when paired with other believers and their gifts 
makes us one. 


O A talent or skill is not a gift. You are born with a talent and that is something that is 
unlearned. A skill is developed. Whereas, a spiritual gift is something outside the scope 
of our ability and operates through the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


O Appreciated looking at particular gifts and how they were utilized in miracles. 
Miracles are still being performed daily. We have just stopped believing in miracles. 


O To whom much is given much is required. Often times we seek gifts that we think 
make us look saved to the world but we do not understand the responsibility that comes 
along with this sacred trust. 


O All of the spiritual gifts come from God and none of them are greater than the other. 


O) Spiritual maturity gives us a greater lens to understand the gifting and its purpose. 
Each gift has a place in the church. 


0 As leaders we must step into the forefront and serve. It is through our self - sacrifice 
that others will follow and develop a posture of service. 


O There is a need for each person to discover his or her importance in the Kingdom. Our 
level of humility will assist us as we empower others to operate in his or her area of 
purpose. 


O From participating in the workshop, what areas can you improve on? 


O We don’t control the gifting so we cannot emulate or duplicate what God has not 
blessed us with. 
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O Trusting God to bless us with what we need and what our measure of faith can handle. 
O Understanding. 

O Learn to operate in my gift and work on understanding its fullness. For example, I 
prayed and was blessed with the gift of tongues. I began to search scripture for incidents 
of tongues and began to study the gift, its purpose and how it operates in order under the 
unction of the Holy Spirit. It is not something I have control over. 

O Being subject to the Holy Spirits leading. 

1 Developing my gifts. 


© The fruits of the spirit are key attributes for each leader to be effective. They operate 
in conjunction with spiritual gifts. 


O Seeking God for greater understanding. 
O Encouraging others to use the gifts God has given them. 


0 Not seeing my gifts as less because they are not what people can see such as helps or 
knowledge as oppose to tongues or interpretation. 


O The very reason that I initially thought nothing shows that I may struggle with pride 
so, I'll confess pride. For we all have something that we could improve upon. 


O Operating in my gifting and not being fearful. 

1 Share one piece of additional information you would have added to the workshop. 
O You covered all of the spiritual gifts even those not necessarily listed. 

O Mercy / Compassion. 

0 N/A 

Oo N/A 

O What is a consequence of misusing or abusing a gift? 


0 N/A 
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O God is still standing in Heaven. 
0 Teach! 


© Learn to forgive to free yourself to lead effectively and flow freely in the spirit. 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
New York, New York 


Developing a Leadership Model For Ministers In Training 
Workshop Title: Ethics in the Pulpit Date: 6/3/12 


Workshop Reflections: 
O What did you learn from the workshop? 


C) It is a privilege to lead Gods people and worship and to serve in this capacity. 


O The unification in a way we are as ministers to serve the pastor and congregation as a 
whole. 


O Our gifts will make room for us. 


{) AT CABC only those who have been seminary trained and licensed and / or ordained 
can serve in the pulpit in a ministerial function. 


O We represent Christ not ourselves. 
O There is a level of integrity that we should possess. 


O I must maintain an attitude of prayer for the preacher, congregation and myself before, 
during and after the worship experience. 


O Lam expected to participate in worship through praise, giving and supporting the 
preached word. 


0 Tshould anticipate those who will respond to the Gospel by walking with and 
ministering to new believers. 


C I must be ready to serve in whatever capacity and fulfill these expectations. 


O My attire and demeanor should represent that of a righteous leader with morals who 
understands that my clothes and behavior can be a distraction. 


© There is so much more to ministry than preaching and pulpit duty. I seek God for the 
areas he has called me to serve on a daily basis. 


O From participating in the workshop, what areas can you improve on? 


O Conflict resolution. This topic created some concern in my initial year in ministry 
because I did not understand the response from the congregation or leaders as a whole 
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pertaining to this topic. I really believed that the Pastor had the final say on this matter 
since the Pulpit is under his leadership but I quickly learned that that was not the case. 


O Assimilating to change. 
Oj Understanding my role as an Associate Minister. My opinion is of no consequence I 
am to assist the Pastor bring his vision to pass by unifying the congregation and helping 


them understand and receive the vision for the house. 


© Doing what is asked when an assignment is given and nothing more. No 
embellishments. 


© Understanding that it is God who has called me not man. Thus, serving God with 
excellence. 


© Improve on being a better leader in ministry by focusing on studying the Bible more 
and developing a sincere prayer life rather than on the preaching opportunities. 


0 Maintaining the joy of my salvation particularly in times of distress. 

CO Developing patience with leaders and congregational members. 

O Remaining steadfast and unmovable abounding in the work of the Lord. 
O Being a steadfast unmovable Christian working for the Lord. 

0 Stop complaining. 


O Being better disciples to our families. 
O Share one piece of additional information you would have added to the workshop. 


0) People emulate what they see which is why your visual witness is so important. 

O Our outward witness is not just for the church house. 

UO We are blessed to help and bless others. 

C It is ok to have your own identity and not conform to the ideas of others. 

O Our dress has never really been uniform here at CABC. We have for the most part 
been given the authority to dress “pulpit professional” as long as we were presentable. I 
think we should have addressed the traditional attire of the Baptist robe or black suit to 


now wearing cassocks and clerical shirts with tab collars and the implications that might 
have on the congregation. 
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0 Tenjoyed this module. It was enlightening to hear that Ethics in the Pulpit was not 
simply about our demeanor in the actual space but our behavior, demeanor and dress 
particularly when not in the pulpit since we carry the church wherever we go. Great 
sermon out of this... 

0 Who are we before our family members? 

O Why it is necessary to go through a period of training in the church beyond seminary. 
0 Nothing. 


O) What happens if one is found unethical in the ministerial role? 
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Convent Avenue Baptist Church 
New York, New York 


Developing a Leadership Model For Ministers In Training 
Workshop Title: General Ministry Practices Date: 6/17/12 


Workshop Reflections: 
C) What did you get out of the workshop? 


UO These practices foster unity between the Associates, Pastor and congregation. 


CO What was of most importance was the Decision Counseling section. I agree it is one of 
the greatest opportunities that ministers have is helping to lead lost souls to Christ. That is 
our sole purpose. 


0 Perhaps there is opportunity to look at the entire structure and utilize trained 
Associates in that area. It is vital to the advancement of the body of Christ. 


0 Thave many concerns about what happens with New Members when they are ushered 
into the Deacons room and in New Members class. Are we going over the sinners prayer 
with them? Are we making sure they understand that they have received Christ at the 
point of accepting, believing and confessing? 


O Upon sitting in class with teachers who were Associates and Deacons there is a major 
concern regarding Decision Counseling. The goal is to facilitate salvation. As a Minister I 
would like to be more involved. Perhaps walking the aisles and perhaps assignments 
should be considered for the Decision Counseling room to assist in facilitating the 
process. 


5 I would like you to speak with the Pastor about having the Deacons and Ministers 
work alongside one another (with training) in this process if there is opportunity for 
change. 


0 I would like to see a position evolve out of this entitled Minister of Development who 
would be someone solely responsible for the development of the Associates since the 
Pastor is overextended and the Executive Minister has not been able to do so. We are in 
need of training and meeting on a regular basis even if that means doing so on our own. 


O The licensed minister is an Associate of CABC and is acknowledged by the church as 
such. 


O The licensing is what authorizes the minister to preach and teach the Gospel of Jesus 
the Christ but, thank you for looking at other forms of ministry pulpit service, pastoral 
care, discipleship, nursing home and missions. Great lesson! 
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O Inever realized that there were limitations with licensing versus ordination. 


0 Tithes and Offering is a prerequisite and I wonder why this is not something that is 
looked at when opportunities are extended to Ministers. 


O From listening to the workshop, what areas can you improve on? 
O Tam interested in working towards ordination. How do I approach that topic? 
© Being more present. 


© Focusing on new believers who need to understand salvation and not just joining the 
network of CABC but the body of Christ. 


0 My teaching abilities. 

O Help motivate others to participate. 

© My personal development. I am responsible for my growth and path ultimately. 
O Learning how to become a Christ centered leader. 

© Not taking rejection personally. 


0 Giving and serving sacrificially. Continuing to strive for excellence and not being 
consumed by the mediocrity around me. 


O There are jewels in our presence that we need to sit and learn from on the ministerial 
team. Sometimes its not always about learning from the Pastor. 


OC We want to know and understand the heart of the Pastor however; communication is a 
two way street. 


O Thus far, do you believe that you have experienced an attitudinal shift in your 
understanding in these areas? 

Yes No 

O Servant Leadership a 

0 Discerning Ones Callto Ministry _—__ 

O Understanding and Exercising Our Spiritual Gifts ___ 

O Ethics In The Pulpit me oS, 


0 General Ministry Practices et 
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La-Tonia B. Middleton - Jackson 
12 Greenwich Court 
Budd Lake, NJ 07828 


August 30, 2012 
Co Labourers of Christ, 


Greetings, 

As shared prior I am working on a doctoral project entitled: A Leadership Development 
Model to Empower Ministers in Training. My context is Convent Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, NY where the Pastor is Dr. Jesse T. Williams, Jr. 

Thank you for taking the time to complete this short survey and allowing me to 
extrapolate data which will be useful. 

Please fill out the permission form and survey and return upon completion. 

Blessings, 

Min. La-Tonia Middleton — Jackson 

Rey. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, Fellow 


A Leadership Development Model to Empower Ministers in Training 


1. Please provide a brief description of your educational and professional background. 
By God’s grace I have earned a bachelor of arts a master of theology degree. Iam 
currently a DMIN candidate at Dallas Theological Seminary. Before pursuing ministry I 
was a self employed business owner. 

2. Please provide a brief description of your experience in ministry. 

Ihave extensive experience in evangelism and discipleship at home and abroad. I have 
served six years fulltime and two part time as a Chaplain and associate director of 
discipleship programs designed to equip the addict and homeless male. I have served 
associate minister of Evangelism for both the late Rev. Dr. E.K. Bailey and the Concord 
Baptist Church of Dallas TX and thirteen years at the Convent Avenue Baptist Church of 
NYC. 

3. Please discuss the role the church may or may not have played in your seminary 
experience. 

The church played a vital role in keeping me grounded to the lives and experiences of 
everyday African Americans. The church kept me from becoming proud or arrogant in 
obtaining an education. The church also helped me stay grounded to real world issues. 
4. Please discuss the role the church may or may not have played in adequately preparing 
you to serve in ministry. 

In every church I served in there was a mentoring relationship with the Pastor that helped 
me immensely. To give an example the Dr. E. K. Bailey would take the associate 
ministers over to his house to eat, talk about books and ministry, and listen to recorded 
preaching of great African American preachers. Most times Dr. Bailey would connect 
and strongly associate ministers to pastorates in available churches. 
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5. Do you believe that the church has some responsibility in providing formal training for 
those new to ministry? 

In my opinion each seminary student ought to have a road map to where and what they 
are going to do after they graduate. If that is not being offered by the Pastor of the 
church, seminary students need to be proactive by asking advice of the Senior Pastor of 
trusted ministers who are already in ministry. 


I___Booker T. Morgan 

do hereby grant permission for this questionnaire/interview to be used as a resource for 
the doctoral work of Min. La-Tonia Middleton — Jackson. 

Date: ____ October 2, 2012 
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La-Tonia B. Middleton - Jackson 
12 Greenwich Court 
Budd Lake, NJ 07828 


August 30, 2012 
Co Labourers of Christ, 


Greetings, 

As shared prior I am working on a doctoral project entitled: A Leadership Development 
Model to Empower Ministers in Training. My context is Convent Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, NY where the Pastor is Dr. Jesse T. Williams, Jr. 

Thank you for taking the time to complete this short survey and allowing me to 
extrapolate data which will be useful. 

Please fill out the permission form and survey and return upon completion. 


Blessings, 
Min. La-Tonia Middleton — Jackson 
Rey. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, Fellow 


A Leadership Development Model to Empower Ministers in Training 
1. Please provide a brief description of your educational and professional background. 


My educational background includes a BS from Rutgers 79, an M-Div from Princeton 
Theological Seminary 83 and a D-Min from Drew Theological School 97. 

1 am affiliated with the Metropolitan New York Baptist Church of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 


Jalso have a military background where I served in the Army National Guard as a 
chaplain. I retired after 26 years at the rank of major. 


2. Please provide a brief description of your experience in ministry. 


Tam currently the pastor of an urban church in the city of NY where I have served 16 
years. I also serve as an adjunct professor at a local community college. I have serve 
four churches in different capacities including the Convent Ave. Baptist Church. 


3. Please discuss the role the church may or may not have played in your seminary 
experience. 

Imust say that the only role my church played was that of an encourager. They prayed 
for me and told me they were proud and that was enough to inspired to go forward and 
complete the process. I don’t believe I would have made it without them. 
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However I ended up leaving them because they made me feel uncomfortable with my 
different preaching style. 


4. Please discuss the role the church may or may not have played in adequately preparing 
you to serve in ministry. 

My home church, New Hope Baptist Church of Jersey City, examined me when I 
accepted my call to ministry. It arranged for my licensing and ordination. I cannot say 
that they provided any formal training. However I gained a rich foundation from my 
involvement in the various educational activities and from observations of the ministers 
there. Ironically none them had education beyond high school. However they were 
emphatic about their desire that I get a good education. 


5. Do you believe that the church has some responsibility in providing formal training for 
those new to ministry? 


Yes it is a standard requirement especially for those requiring to be ordained to serve in 
ministry. Furthermore no pastor wants to be embarrassed by some minister that is not 
qualified who claims to have been mentored by them. 

I believe the work of ministry is sacred work and as a pastor it is our responsibility to 
protect of sheep from those that might hurt our people with strange doctrine. 


I Daniel Dupree do hereby grant permission for this questionnaire/interview to be used as 
a resource for the doctoral work of Min. La-Tonia Middleton — Jackson. 


Date: 
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La-Tonia B. Middleton - Jackson 
12 Greenwich Court 
Budd Lake, NJ 07828 
August 30, 2012 
Co Labourers of Christ, 
Greetings, 
As shared prior I am working on a doctoral project entitled: A Leadership Development 
Model to Empower Ministers in Training. My context is Convent Avenue Baptist 


Church, New York, NY where the Pastor is Dr. Jesse T. Williams, Jr. 


Thank you for taking the time to complete this short survey and allowing me to 
extrapolate data which will be useful. 


Please fill out the permission form and survey and return upon completion. 
Blessings, 

Min. La-Tonia Middleton — Jackson 

Rev. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, Fellow 

A Leadership Development Model to Empower Ministers in Training 

1, Please provide a brief description of your educational and professional background. 
B. S. Business Administration; Master of Divinity; Doctoral Ministry Student. 
Human Resources Manager in public and private sectors. 

Healthcare Administrator. 

Career Consultant 

Sports Management 

Executive Pastor 


2. Please provide a brief description of your experience in ministry. 


Served approximately 12 years (part-time) as Children and Youth Pastor 
Completing 4 years (full-time) as Executive Pastor 


3. Please discuss the role the church may or may not have played in your seminary 
experience. 
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My residency was served off-site at the directive of our late Pastor, Rev. Dr. Clarence P. 
Grant. He felt I would benefit more from the experience of going outside of my home 
church. He was correct even though I would have learned at Convent also. 


4. Please discuss the role the church may or may not have played in adequately preparing 
you to serve in ministry. 


The ordination process through American Baptist Churches was a political football and I 
believe could have been more of an asset than believed. The discovery and development 
of the specific area of ministry was lacking. However, God used the entire experience to 
prepare me for where I am now in ministry. If I were to use an airplane as an analogy, 
under Dr. Grant I served in first class and under Dr. Jesse T. Williams, Jr., our current 
Pastor, I am in the cockpit. 


5. Do you believe that the church has some responsibility in providing formal training for 
those new to ministry? 


I believe the church should help ministers discover their specific area of ministry and 
point them in that direction. However, the initial formal training during seminary 
residency is best served at another location. Coaching and further development or 
ministry assignments at the local church will enhance the ministerial training experience. 


1 Rev. James B. Logan, hereby grant permission for this questionnaire/interview to be 
used as a resource for the doctoral work of Min. La-Tonia Middleton — Jackson. 


Date: 9/20/12 
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